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Aging  In  America 


President  Blumer  Comments 


Dear  Friend: 

"Art  is  long.  Time  is  fleeting.  Men's  feet  like  muffled 
drums  arc  beating  funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 
Kipling's  commentary  on  aging  expresses  well  our 
anxiety  and  fears  of  growing  old.  Isn't  there  anything 
good  to  be  said  for  growing  older? 

The  greying  of  America  presents  problems,  but  it  also 
offers  hope — and  I  don't  have  in  mind  simply  a  decline 
in  the  crime  rate  which  reflects  the  proportion  of  teen 
agers  in  society. 

It  is  a  truism  that  older  people  offer  experience  while 
the  young  learn  from  their  mistakes.  But  learning  is  not 
the  only  issue.  A  much  more  difficult  task  is  that  of 
understanding  the  significance  of  what  has  been  learned. 
The  wise  understand  that  distinction.  In  a  nuclear  age, 
we  need  wisdom,  not  just  technical  expertise.  In  a 
biotechnological  revolution,  we  need  insight  as  much  as 
we  do  skill. 

Hollywood  has  encouraged  us  to  become  disciples  of 
Ponce  de  Leon,  compulsive  seekers  of  youth.  Even 
movies  like  Cocoon  fail  to  correct  the  mistaken  notion 
that  aging  is  a  tragic  trick.  If  life  were  merely  a  physical 
phenomenon,  age  would  eventually  rob  it  of  meaning. 
But  human  life  involved  an  epiphenomenon  and  offers 
more  than  physical  fewards.  Ponce  de  Leon  is  as  blind 
as  machismo  is  stupid. 

An  older  population  that  has  known  poetry,  barkened 
to  music  and  been  visited  by  beauty  can  lead  civilization 
back  from  the  precipice  of  social  insanity  to  a  meadow 
with  a  view.  They  offer  a  difference  that  matters. 

I  enjoy  being  surrounded  by  youth.  The  young  are 
invigorating.  It  is  also  reassuring  to  be  surrounded  by 
those  who  understand  what  life  is  really  all  about. 
Rather  than  being  offended,  I  got  an  unexpected  warm 
feeling  from  the  invitation  I  recently  received  to  join  the 
AARP.  Did  I  join?  You  betcha! 


Sincerely, 


^.  /^^^•w--^ 


President 
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2  I  YCOMINCi  Ol'ARTFRI  Y 


Health  and  Aging 


*7'm  saving  that  rocker  for  the  day 
when  I  feel  as  old  as  I  really  am.  " 
— Dwight  P.  Eisenhower, 

the  day  before  his  75th  birthday. 


By:  Dr.  Janet  Hodgers 

"How  old  would  you  be  if  you  didn't  know  how  old 
you  were?"  Clearly  age  is  relative.  That's  the  point 
President  Reagan  made  on  the  day  before  his  75th 
birthday,  when  he  quoted  Satchel  Paige  -  the  legendary, 
ageless,  baseball  pitcher. 

It  was  particularly  appropriate  that  the  President 
his  comments  about  his  birthday  (which  he  called  the 
36th  anniversary  of  his  39th  birthday)  at  the  Dcpartmeh^ 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  For  one  oi  the  things  \ 
this  president  haj>  ko  cffccnivety  done  is  to  highlight  to  a, 
nation  what*  healthy,  vigorous  individual  can  accomplish 
rcgardloSg  of  age.  The  older  population  -  persons  65 
years  op  older  -  numbered  28  million  in  1984  and  ' 
rcpresQtited  1  l.9''7o  of  the  population,  or  approximately 
one  in  every  eight  Americans.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
year  ^000,  \'i.\''Jo  of  the  population  will  be  65  or  older. 

Soitic  years  ago  researchers  began  tp  ^jlassify  the  older 
population  as  the  young  old  - 'fiKJfn  65  to  75,  the' middle 
old  -  from  75  to  85  and  the  old  oid,  -  85  +  .  It  Is  most 
refreshing  to  note  that  <l<orge  Burtis,  at  90,  and  Andres 
Segovia,  aY^3,  ^etfioiojhe  old  old  category.  A  recent 
news  clipping  quOjds  Segovia,  the  classical  guitarist,  as 
acknowledging  that  his  age  has  affected  his  performance 
saying,  "Now  I  need  more  lime  to  rest  between  tours." 

Indeed,  even  in  our  so-called  yquUj  cu|furc  we  are 
seeing  an  emphasis  on  the  positive  aspetts  Of  aging. 
Maggie  KtiHDiind  the  Grey  Panthers  have  been 
influential.  So  has  \Sillard  Scott,  the  weatherman  on  the 
NBC  Today  Show,  who  wishes  a  happy  binhday  each 
morning  to  c^ctlanans.  The  nursfi^g  theorist.  Dr. 
Martha  Roger,"K  prof(*S5or  emeritus  ^t  New  York 
University  stress  that  aging  is  a  developmental  rather 
than  a  de-escalaiing  process.  She  reminds  us  that  if  an 
older  person  warn^o  go  look_at_Ui6^oon  at  2:00 
A.M.,  it's  called  ''c?a1^^^flut  if  an  rS  year  old  want^rd 
do  the  same  thing  it's  caHcd  "romantic."  Her\noint  is 
that  rhythms  change  and  wticn  we  start  accepting  people 
and  letting  them  fulfill  their  own  rhythms,  we'll  have 
healthier  people. 
ARinK  and  Health 

Although  it  is  true  that  individuals  slow  down  with 
time,  arc  ••!  icni  psychologically,  and  are  more 

'i^'"''  r  nuirc  chronic  diseases,  aging  is  not 

HIS  with  disease  and  disability.  Today's  older 
,    .1,..  .1,1,  ,    .,,j,^,  active,  best  educated  in 
of  older  persons  continues 
'o  of  the  older 


compared  to  9%  for  persons  under  65.  In  the  same  year 
this  group  spent  approximately  one  month  in  bed  for 
illness  or  injury. 

With  advanced  age  come  both  psychological  and 
physiological  changes.  Some  of  the  more  common 
physiological  changes  in  old  age  include  the  graying  of 
hair,  balding  in  men,  increased  hair  growth  on  the  upper 
lip  and  chin  in  women  and  in  nostrils  and  external  ear 
canals  in  men,  an  increase  in  wrinkles  and  excess  skin 
folds,  and  a  decrease  in  physical  stature  due  to  loss  of 
calcium  in  the  skeletal  system.  The  reduced  bone  mass 
can  shorten  the  spine  by  as  much  as  one-half  to  two 
inches  and  can  result  in  a  stooped  posture  of  varying 
degrees.  The  physiological  changes  tend  to  be  subtle 
until  after  age  80  when  they  become  more  pronounced. 
The  major  changes  for  the  individual  between  65  and 
80,  however,  tend  to  be  psychosocial  changes.  These 
include  adjustment  to  retirement,  widowhood,  the 
ndependence  of  adult  children  and  change  in  economic 
status.  A  loss  of  social  rojes  occurs  witTTretirement. 
However,  the  self-concept,  the  cognitive  element  <>f 
oneself,  remains  stable  throughout  later  years.  The  self- 
/esteem  is  much  more  vulnerable,  a^  how  well  that  is 
//maintained  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  how  useful  one 
r  feels.  Individuals  whose  lives  have  revoKed  around  their 
jobs  usually  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  the 
adjustment.  Retirement  can  result  in  the  loss  of  a  sense 
'  of  security,  and  can  be  a  blow  to  one's  seK-esteem  since 
work  regularly  feeds  back  tp  the  individual^ some 
estimate  of  his  worth. -Scime  individuals  who  are  not 
forced  \o  retire,  sucfe-^  trte  sdf  employed,  oftefTx 
'<::^6^^ue  at  a  redtt^d  p^.  Social  interaction  i^ery 
y'siinponant  since  it  replaces  interaction  on  the  job.  h  is 
"clear  that  the  individuals  most  likely  to  succeed^n 
adju.sting  are  those  that  have  made  plans  for  Retirement. 
That  is,  those  who  are  retiring  to  something;  cather  than 
from  something.        v,^     ^^ 

GlJdeLpeopJe  usually  ate  not  complaipers  nor  are  they 
xcessiviely  demartding.  Actually,  increasing^^ge  simply 
xaggerates  persorla\ity  characteristics  found  in  younger 
yeafs.  The  75  year^ofd  complainer  was  a  pomplainer  at 
30  years.  A  large  scale  survey  conducted  by  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  found  that  a  majority  of 
Ider  persons  ire  well  adjusted  and^sitive  in  their 
spouses  to  life's  challenges.        y 
.eseacchers  at  the  Duke  University  center  for  the 
Sluflly  of  AJ^n^and  Human  Development  found  that  the 
abilijty  to  learn  at  age  80  i^atoout  the  same  as  at  age  12, 
with  the  only  difference  tieing  one  of  speed.  The  older 
individual  requires  more  time  to  learn.  For  the  most 
part,  unless  there  is  illness,  intelligence  does  not  decline 
with  years  until  shortly  before  death.  Some  aspects  of 
intellectual  function  actually  improve  with  time. 

Although  there  are  great  individual  differences,  short- 
term,  recent  and  remote  memory  remain  intact 
throughout  early  old  age  unless  there  is  dementia  or 
arteriosclerotic  change.  Just  as  with  physical  function, 
the  more  the  memory  is  exercised,  the  better  it  is 
maintained.  V\hcn  there  is  a  decline  in  memory,  recent 
and  short-term  are  affected  first. 
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With  advanced  years  comes  a  slow  decline  in  stamina, 
strength  and  flexibility.  Fat  tissue  increases  and  lean 
muscle  decreases.  Muscles  will  remain  reasonably  intact, 
however,  if  used.  The  walker,  jogger  or  gardener  will 
have  considerably  less  extra  skin  folds  than  the  older 
person  who  simply  sits  in  his  rocking  chair.  Likewise, 
regular  exercise  can  enhance  mobility  and  flexibility  and 
lessen  the  pain  of  stiff  joints. 

Although  altered  and  modified  by  the  aging  process, 
sexual  desires  and  capabilities  remain  sufficiently  intact 
in  later  life.  In  the  absence  of  illness,  sexual  activity  can 
be  maintained  into  the  80's.  In  a  longitudinal  study 
conducted  at  Duke  University,  80%  of  men  68  years  old 
had  an  active  interest  in  sex.  Ten  years  later  75%  of  the 
same  men  had  the  same  active  interest  and  25%  of  these 
78  year  old  men  were  sexually  active  on  a  regular  basis. 
Women's  sexual  interest  and  activity  were  found  to 
decline  even  less  than  men's. 


''Although  it  is  true  that  individuals 
slow  down  with  time,  are  less  efficient 
psychologically,  and  are  more  likely  to 
have  one  or  more  chronic  diseases, 
aging  is  not  synonymous  with  disease 
and  disability. " 


The  majority  of  noninstitutionalized  older  Americans 
have  at  least  one  chronic  health  condition  and  many 
have  several.  The  most  frequently  occurring  conditions 
are  arthritis  (50%),  hypertension  (39%),  hearing 
impairments  (30%),  heart  conditions  (26%),  orthopedic 
impairments  (17%),  cataracts  and  sinuitus  (15%  each), 
visual  impairments  (10%)  and  diabetes  (9%). 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  only  5%  of  those  65  and 
older  live  in  institutions  (primarily  nursing  homes). 
However,  the  percentage  increases  dramatically  with  age, 
ranging  from  2%  for  persons  65-74  years  to  7%  for 
persons  75-84  years  to  23%  for  persons  85  + .  The  two 
greatest  heaUh  problems  for  those  elderly  in  institutions 
are  incontinence  and  confusion. 

Although  the  majority  of  older  noninstitutionalized 
persons  live  in  a  family  setting,  approximately  30%  live 
alone.  Most  older  Americans  care  for  themselves.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  average  age  of  the  residents 
at  The  Williamsport  Home  is  86,  while  the  average  age 
of  the  residents  at  the  adjacent  Self  Care  Apartments  is 
84  and  the  waiting  time  to  get  into  these  apartments  is 
seven  years. 

Living  alone  can  be  lonely.  Social  interaction  is 
essential  for  maintaining  a  healthy,  positive  attitude. 
Findings  from  the  Duke  University  Longitudinal  Study 
indicated  that  the  two  best  predictors  of  "successful 
aging"  are  continued  participation  in  organizations  and 
vigorous  physical  activity.  Churches,  clubs,  civic  groups, 
and  Senior  Citizens  Centers  offer  the  older  adult 
stimulation  and  companionship.  Elderly  who  have  social 
contact  with  their  peers  are  more  objective  in  evaluating 
their  own  health  status. 


Home  health  services  are  extremely  important  for  the 
elderly,  for  an  illness  can  leave  the  older  person  feeling 
isolated,  afraid  and  depressed.  There  is  no  other  major 
industry  in  so  dramatic  a  boom  phase  as  home  health 
care.  It  represented  $500  million  in  sales  in  1970,  reached 
$9  billion  in  sales  in  1985  and  is  projected  to  hit  $20 
billion  by  1990.  Much  of  this  care  goes  to  men  and 
women  over  75.  Services  are  provided  in  the  home  by 
nurses,  physicians,  social  workers,  occupational 
therapists,  speech  therapists  and  home  health  aids.  Many 
home  health  services  also  offer  companion  services. 
Home  care  eliminates  the  $400+  per  person  daily  cost  of 
in-hospital  care.  Across  the  country  in  high  rise 
apartment  complexes  and  nursing  homes  geriatric  nurse 
practitioners  are  providing  health  care  for  persons  who 
have  been  overlooked  or  slighted  by  the  health  care 
system.  Their  early  intervention  frequently  prevents 
hospitalization. 
High-Level  Wellness 

Health  promotion  is  extremely  important  in 
controlling  the  aging  process.  High-level  physical  and 
psychological  wellness  seems  to  be  the  best  protection 
against  disease.  Such  wellness  is  marked  by  physical 
fitness,  excellent  nutritional  status,  ideal  body  weight 
and  the  ability  to  relax. 

Good  nutritional  habits  are  important  in  maintaining 
health.  Obesity  shortens  life  expectancy  and  increases  the 
risk  of  heart  disease  and  diabetes.  Individuals  should  be 
encouraged  to  lower  their  intake  of  both  animal  fats  and 
sweets.  Crash  dieting  should  be  avoided  since  a  sharp 
reduction  in  calories  will  force  the  body  to  break  down 
irreplaceable  muscle  tissue  for  energy.  Smoking  has  been 
found  to  be  clearly  linked  to  a  shortened  life  in  a 
muhitude  of  ways,  for  example,  heart  attacks, 
emphysema,  and  lung  and  bladder  cancer.  Alcohol 
should  be  used  moderately,  if  at  all. 

Exercising  regularly  is  essential  to  good  health. 
Exercise  has  been  found  to  increase  the  oxygen-carrying 
capacity  of  tissues,  reduce  body  fat  and  nervous  tension, 
and  improve  heart  and  blood  vessel  function.  Regular 
physical  examinations  are  recommended  since  older 
persons  have  fewer  reserves  to  ward  off  disease.  It  is 
important  to  attend  to  minor  complaints  before  they 
develop  into  major  health  problems. 

Useful  and  satisfying  activities  are  very  helpful  in 
keeping  one  young  as  is  maintenance  of  strong  links  to 
family  and  friends.  Those  who  live  the  longest  seem  to 
be  the  ones  who  have  planned  ahead. 

And  lastly,  those  who  age  gracefully  tend  to  die 
gracefully.  This  is  not  an  idle  point  since  mortality  is  100 
percent  for  all  life.  When  all  the  variables  such  as  diet, 
exercise,  life  style  and  accidental  factors  are  eliminated, 
death  is  genetically  determined— and  none  of  us  has  the 
luxury  of  selecting  our  ancestors.  However,  the  current 
quantum  leaps  in  genetic  engineering  certainly  increase 
the  universal  fantasy  of  immortality.  At  the  same  time, 
they  raise  a  host  of  moral,  philosophical,  social,  and 
ecological  problems  that  man,  at  this  time,  seems  ill- 
suited  to  address. 

Dr.  Janet  Rodgers  is  professor  of  nursing  and  chair  of  the  department  of  nursing 
at  Lycoming  College. 
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Impact  Of  Ageisr*   j^n  The  Elderly 


By:  Katherine  M.  Ryan  and  Kim  Barlleil 

Ageism  is  prejudice  and  discrimination  against  older 
people  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  age.  Our  society  is  an 
ageist  society,  which  is  reflected  in  the  commonly  held 
negative  stereotypes  of  older  adults  (e.g.,  that  they  are 
feeble,  useless,  etc.).  It  is  also  reflected  in  the  relative 
absence  of  the  elderly  in  the  media,  especially  television. 
Prejudice  is  also  reflected  in  the  age-segregated 
communities  and  nursing  homes  established  for  the 
elderly  and  in  laws  which  bar  capable  individuals  from 
working.  Ageism  leads  to  differential  treatment  of  the 
elderly  by  younger  adults  and  it  influences  the  older 
adult's  conception  of  their  own  self. 

Research  has  shown  the  presence  of  a  negative 
stereotype  of  the  elderly.  Elderly  persons  are  believed  to 
be  cranky,  slow  and  in  poor  health.  Likewise,  they  are 
perceived  to  be  less  active,  instrumental  and  independent 
than  younger  persons.  Research  indicates  that  people 
believe  that  the  elderly  should  become  more  instrumental 
and  independent;  however,  the  elderly  are  not  expected 
to  do  so,  and  these  expectations  are  not  likely  to  change. 
Why  is  it  so  unlikely  that  we  will  ever  change  our  beliefs 
about  the  elderly?  After  all,  there  are  elderly  persons 
who  are  very  active  and  independent.  One  would  think 
that  after  seeing  such  a  person,  our  stereotypic  views  of 
the  elderly  would  change.  However,  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  Contact  with  active  elderly  persons  does  not 
alter  individuals'  beliefs  about  the  elderly  because  of  the 
way  we  view  the  biiavior  of  such  elderly  persons.  Those 
older  adults  who  beMve  conlieary  to  what  is  expected  of 
persons  their  age  areVlfcen  as  extraordinary.  When  an  ,,..•,, '^ 
elderly  person  is  succesaiil  at  some  task,  they  are\<Jfrn^ 
an  exception  to  a  rule.^owever,  when  an  elderly  person  ■  ,^ 
fails  at  that  task,  we  atrtjbute  it  to  their  age  or  lack  of     ''<//' 
ability.  These  are  stable  aauses  which  are  likely  to 
produce  continued  failurA  Thus,  when  our  negative 
stereotypes  of  the  elderly  are^nfirmed  by  their  failure, 
they  are  strengthened.  On  t\e  other  hand,  when  our 
stereotypes  of  the  elderly  arAchallenged  by  someone's 
success,  we  simply  judge  thatVerson  to  be  exceptional*, 
and  continue  with  our  prejudiSes.  ^     , 

Negative  attitudes  toward  thAelderly  *e  also  reflected 
in  the  way  they  are  treated.  Desnrte  the  growing 
population  of  elderly  persons  in  Uie  United  Slates^hey-*, 
are  still  ignored  by  younger  adult*.  C'ontaj^ll  beWBcft^'^'^' 
younger  and  older  family  members  t«  rfynimaRreiativa'jtQ, 
earlier  times  and  in  other  societiesj  FurfhermoreT  it  has 
been  estimated  that  roughly  15  pel  cent  of  the  elderly 
have  incomes  below  the  slatisticallpovefrty  line,  and  an 
additional  15  per  cenfai^^^ssifiyd  a»  near  thaL^inb. 
Those  who  are  not  supporteiHwtheir  families  rtjust 
move  into  lo^-c^st  retirement  housing  or  nursing  homes 
where  they  arc  fumn^r  isolatc^from  the  rest  of  society.         i. 

The  elderly  are  simihujy  ianorcd  on  television.  Older  \-,^- 

persons  are  rarely  used  in^mmercials  and  comprise 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
characters  portrayed  in  television  programs.  This  relative 
invisibility  of  elderly  persons  on  television  encourages  a 
lack  of  attention  to  the  elderly,  because  it  implies  that 


the  elderly  are  unimportant.  In  our  society,  an 
individual's  presence  on  television  conveys  their 
importance,  while  their  absence  from  television  implies 
unimportance. 


*7  suppose  it's  difficult  for  the  young 
to  realize  that  one  may  be  old  without 
being  a  fool. " 

IV.  Somerset  Maugham,  The  Circle 


''The  old  age  of  an  eagle  is  better  than 
the  youth  of  a  sparrow.  " 

Greek  proverb 


Furthermore,  when  the  elderly  do  appear  on 
television,  the  image  portrayed  is  often  negative.  Since 
viewers  prefer  seeing  tragic  and  appalling  circumstances 
to  more  pleasant  scenes,  special  public  affairs  programs 
tend  to  focus  on  the  ill  health  and  poverty  conditions  ol 
a  minority  of  the  elderly.  Likewise,  in  ficHonal 
programs,  health  problems  increase  with  the  age  of  the 
characters.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  when  the 
elderly  are  shown  in  prime  time  comedies  as  engaged  in 
activities  regarded  as  out  of  character  for  their  age 
group,  it  is  usually  presented  as  a  joke  >so  the  negative 
stereotypes  are  not  challenged. 

Finally,  our  prejudice  toward  the  elderly  results  in 
their  discrimination. 'This  is  best  illustrafed  by  the 
mandatory  retiretjieniagCj^ml-  the,tro*Nillingness  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  hi[.c  elderly  persons.  Studies 

'  indicate  that  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  persons 
rlfjired  or  nearing  retirement  prefeMo  be  employed  at 
leSst  part-time; -however, vfewpefrons  who  seek  part-tim 

*^^bii-^e  ever  h'nedi  Discrimination  toward  the  elderly  is 
shown  in  olher^y»s  as  well.  Studies  show,  for  example, 
thai  when  t«in<lWib£y  ^i"  have  toimerview  people 
from  diffefenrll^^^^dB^pif^Eli^select  easier 
questions  to  askTotOT^wfejfcwees. 

Aging  may  also  intluence  the  individual's  self-concepi 
l^ecaiisean  inevitable  slowing  down  accompanies  the 
aging  process  (especially  among  the  older-elderly),  older 
adults  may  not  be  able  to  think  and  act  as  quickly  as 
they  u.sed  to.  Also,  bccau.se  the  elderly  share  the  same 
negative  stereotypes  of  aging  as  do  younger  individuals, 
they  may  come  to  expect  a  variety  of  performance  and 

^personality  changes  in  themselves.  Problems  that  might 
normally  be  attributed  to  lack  of  motivation  or  effort 
may  now  be  ascribed  to  aging  or  lack  of  ability.  The 
small  lapses  in  memory  that  occur  daily  in  all  of  us  may 
be  interpreted  by  elderly  persons  as  the  beginning  signs 
of  their  eventual  senility.  Normal  negative  reactions  to 
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Dersonal  or  social  losses  may  be  thought  to  be  signs  of 
•antankerousness  or  childishness  in  the  elderly.  Thus,  the 
)lder  adult  may  come  to  believe  the  common  stereotypes 
ind  their  self-concept  may  change  as  a  result.  This  may 
ead  to  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  when  the  individual  no 
onger  tries  because  they're  convinced  of  inevitable 
'ailure.  Individuals  who  expect  to  fail  at  a  task  often 
broduce  their  own  failure. 

i   Negative  stereotypes  may  also  lead  to  self-handicapping 
ttrategies  in  older  adults  who  use  age  as  an  excuse  for 
failure.  When  individuals  unconsciously  cause  themselves 
to  fail  in  order  to  have  something  to  blame  their  failure 
on,  this  is  called  self-handicapping.  A  common  example 
is  the  insecure  person  who  may  drink  too  much  alcohol 
before  a  party,  so  that  when  the  people  there  don't  like 
him  it's  because  he  had  too  much  to  drink  and  not 
because  he  is  an  unlikeable  person.  And,  older  adults 
may  use  age  as  an  excuse  for  failing  at  many  things  they 
feel  insecure  about.  An  older  woman,  for  example,  may 
not  try  to  get  a  part-time  job  because  she  unconsciously 
fears  that  she  lacks  the  ability  or  qualifications  for 
employment.  She  may  say  that  she  is  simply  "too  old." 
Since  it  is  harder  for  her  ego  to  accept  an  ability 
attribution,  she  self-handicaps  and  blames  her  failure  on 
age  (something  she  is  not  responsible  for).  Another 
individual  may  fear  he  lacks  the  physical  attractiveness 


or  social  skills  to  date.  When  asked,  he  says  he's  "too 
old  to  date,"  but  he  may  be  self-handicapping  to  save 
his  ego.  In  fact,  he  may  believe  that  other  people  just 
won't  like  him.  Thus,  ageist  beliefs  may  be  especially 
damaging  when  they  are  believed  by  the  elderly 
themselves,  because  they  may  become  self-fulfilling 
prophecies  and/or  self-handicapping  strategies. 

Furthermore,  self-fulfilling  prophecies  and  self- 
handicapping  strategies  are  especially  easy  for  the  elderly 
because  they  are  not  challenged  by  younger  persons. 
Since  younger  adults  believe  the  negative  stereotypes  of 
the  elderly,  they  place  fewer  demands  on  the  elderly. 
Studies  reveal  that  under  more  demanding  and 
motivating  circumstances,  elderly  persons  show 
improvements  in  memory,  and  are  later  rated  as  more 
alert,  happier  and  more  involved  in  social  activities. 
Thus,  those  elderly  persons  who  are  led  to  believe  that 
they  are  capable  of  succeeding  at  a  task,  because  they 
are  challenged  to  do  so,  are  more  likely  to  take  on  these 
tasks  and  are  more  likely  to  succeed.  Therefore,  to 
improve  the  position  of  older  adults  in  this  society, 
ageist  beliefs  in  both  young  and  older  adults  must  be 
eliminated. 


Kalherine  M.  Ryan  is  assistant  professor  of  psychology  at  Lycoming  College.  Kim 
Bartlett  '86  graduated  this  May  with  a  B.A.  in  psychology. 


Group  Health  Benefits  for  Retirees: 
A  Corporate  Problem 


By:  Michael  R.J.  Felix 

Editor's  Note:  CHIP  is  Lycoming's  Institute  of 
Community  Health,  a  health  promotion  effort  designed 
to  reduce  the  risks  of  heart  disease  and  stroke.  Efforts 
have  focused  on  the  reduction  of  health  care  costs  for 
small  and  medium  size  business  and  industry  through  the 
development  of  employee  health  promotion  programs. 
CHIP  is  funded  through  grants  from  the  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Health,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Analysts  are  calling  unfunded  liability  for  retirees 
health  benefits  the  next  "corporate  bomb."  The  cost  of 
providing  health  insurance  to  retirees  is  rising  faster  than 
virtually  any  other  item  in  the  wage  and  benefit  package. 

Recognizing  the  potential  magnitude  of  this  problem, 
the  courts  have  begun  to  tackle  the  question  of  whether 
to  enforce  promises  made  by  companies  to  provide 
lifetime  benefits  to  retirees,  while  Congress  has  started  to 
study  legislative  proposals  to  ensure  payment  of  lifetime 
benefits. 

In  1979,  Southern  New  England  telephone  was 
reported  to  have  paid  $1.47  million  to  keep  health 
insurance  for  2,825  retired  workers.  In  1984,  the  bill  rose 
to  $6.33  million  for  3,986  retirees.  Like  most  companies, 
SNETCO  pays  premiums  out  of  current  income  instead 


of  funding  the  program  for  the  future.  The  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  the  unfunded  liability 
of  the  country's  500  major  companies  to  be  two  trillion 
dollars.  The  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  places 
assets  of  these  companies  at  only  1.3  trillion. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  rise  in  health 
insurance  costs.  The  number  of  retirees  is  increasing  at 
many  companies.  As  a  result,  people  are  living  longer 
and  collecting  extended  benefits.  Medicare  has  reduced 
the  share  it  pays  by  shifting  costs  (in  the  forms  of  higher 
premiums  and  deductibles)  to  the  company  plans.  Future 
costs  are  hard  to  project  because  of  changing 
technology.  Unlike  pensions  which  are  protected  by 
federal  law,  health  programs  for  retirees  are  not 
federally  regulated.  As  in  the  case  of  SNETCO,  most 
companies  do  not  set  aside  large  funds  for  health 
benefits.  They  choose  to  finance  them  on  a  pay  as  you 
go  basis.  Most  analysts  agree  that  the  economic,  social 
and  fiscal  implications  for  both  companies  and  retirees 
will  be  the  largest  employee  benefit  issue  in  the  late 
1980's. 

Several  major  lawsuits  throughout  the  country  have 
both  sides  at  odds  on  this  issue.  Can  a  company  alter 
benefit  plans  promised  to  retirees?  And,  must  companies 
adhere  to  promises  made  to  retirees  for  life  long  health 
benefits? 

(Continued  on  page  8.) 
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The  Graying  of  America: 
Implications  for  Higher  Education 


By:  Dean  Shirley  Van  Marter 

Some  educators  are  predicting  that  the  changes  visible  in 
higher  education  in  the  closing  decades  of  this  century 
may  have  as  profound  an  effect  upon  the  course  of  post- 
secondary  education  as  the  founding  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  a  hundred  years  ago.  Since  1900,  the  average  life 
span  of  our  citizens  has  increased  from  47  to  72  for 
men,  from  49  to  79  for  women,  literally  doubling  the 
number  of  years  people  live  after  they  reach  adulthood. 
Approximately,  120  million  people  in  the  United  States 
are  now  25  years  or  older,  and  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  60'^o  of  our  population  will  be  over  30  years  of 
age  by  the  year  2000. 

The  implications  of  these  figures  for  higher  education, 
for  the  workforce,  and  for  the  use  of  leisure  time  are 
staggering.  Today,  one-third  of  all  college  students  are 
older  than  the  typical  18  to  21  year  olds  usually  featured 
on  the  covers  of  most  college  publications.  Moreover, 
this  percentage  is  rising  and  will  continue  to  do  so  at 
least  into  the  mid  1990's  as  the  number  of  persons  18  to 
21  years  old  continues  to  decline.  According  to  the 
National  Center  for  Education,  at  least  20''7o  of  all  adults 
over  25  years  of  age  were  involved  in  a  formal  learning 
experience  last  year,  and  some  analystsi^consider  this 
estimate  too  conservative.  Since  many  adiilts  attend 
college  part-time,  th^^umber/ilf/paj-t-^ime  enrolloients 
serves  as  a  clue  to  what  is  h^'ppennrg  on  many  campuses 
throughout  the  nation.  Ajyrecentiy  as  1970,  only  one- 
third  of  all  college 'studerus  were  enrolled  han-tim^. 
Today,  the  number  atteiraiTig-parf-tjQje  exceeds  full-time 
enrollments  and  sho\*ts  DO  siphs  jof  abating.  j 

The  profile  of  the  wdt|<force  is  also  chan^ing^ 
According  to  managemertr  thet)risr)  Peter  iJrifjjker,  more 
than  15  million  jobs  in  mi^nid'ain'uf^ng  W(in"become 
obsolete  in  the  next  0ecade.  Tho.se' who 'are  successful  in 
continuing  to  be  employed  ^ill  need  to  retrain  for 
positions  in  oflief  expanding  fields  such  as  service- 
oriented  careers^  or  the  infof^mation  and  communications 
industry.  These  transitions  will  not  bt  easy,  especially  as 
the  labor  ioyCc  is  gfaaviiTjf  oldL%Ti{  1975,  according  to 
the  Department  of  l.abor,\thc  average  U.S.  worker  was 
28  years  old.  By  1990,  th^l  avijra'gc  worker  will  bc'~40 
and  may  wtell  be  a  womai|.  ThcTiymber  of  wbmen 
entering  the  Workforce  ha'fj  tisct'i  ny  21  million  or  95%  in 
the  last  two  decades,  and  tlu;  IJcpartmcnl  of  I  abor 
predicts  that  of  all  of  those  entering  the  workforce,  two- 
thirds  will  be  women.  A>  they  enter  a  wider  spectrum  of 
career  options  than  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  ever 
knew,  they  will  be  starting  or  rcUirnrng  to. college  in  even 
greater  numbers  to  earn  degrees,  ut>*lale  skills,  enhance 
opportunities  for  promotion,  or  prepare  for  career 
changes.  American  women  now  outnumber  men  in  all 
undergraduate  enrollments,  and  they  represent  65%  of 
all  students  over  the  age  of  25  going  back  to  school. 

With  these  trends  in  society,  it  is  iiol  surprising  that 
the  hottest  topic  in  education  today  is  lifelong  learning. 
Begun  as  a  movement  in  the  early  seventies,  lifelong 


learning  considers  education  a  developmental  process 
from  cradle  to  grave.  Ernest  Boyer,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
claims  the  term  "school"  should  be  replaced  by 
"learning  center,"  because  he  thinks  that  "school"  is 
falsely  identified  with  a  particular  period  in  one's  life, 
whereas  individuals  in  today's  world  may  expect  to  stud\ 
periodically  as  they  change  careers  and  address  other 
needs  throughout  their  lives.  Study  will  also  be  carried 
out  in  a  variety  of  sites,  including  the  home.  The 
development  of  the  home  market  for  instructional 
hardware  and  software  has  gained  prominence  as  mass 
consumption  of  home  instructional  materials  has  lowercc 
its  price.  Already  new  TV  technologies  (cable, 
microwave,  satellite,  closed-circuit  systems)  have 
dramatically  altered  the  way  many  adults  go  to  school. 


'7/  is  not  surprising  that  the  hottest 
topic  in  education  today  is  lifelong 
learning.  Begun  as  a  movement  in  the 
early  seventies,  lifelong  learning 
considers  education  a  developmental 
process  from  cradle  to  grave.  " 


Colleges  and  universities  are  no  longer  the  only  major 
provider  of  educational  services.  Corporations  and 
unions  have  competed  vigorously  in  this  arena  for  many 
years,  and  not  simply  for  non-credit  work  instruction. 
U.S.  corporations  are  the  third  largest  provider  of  adult 
learning,  after  four-year  colleges,  universities  and 
community  colleges.  They  spend  nearly  S60  billion 
annually  and  enroll  more  than  8  million  students.  They 
usually  have  the  latest  in  audiovisual  and  communicatioi 
technologies,  and  they  frequently  exhibit  more  variety 
and  experimentation  in  their  method  of  instruction  than 
traditional  schools. 

Classrooms  are  changing  as  well.  The  ivy-covered  hall 
has  given  way  to  the  bustle  of  shopping  malls, 
community  centers,  hospitals,  company  cafeterias, 
commuter  trains,  libraries,  hotels,  churches,  and  private 
homes.  When  learning  does  take  place  on  campus,  it  is 
more  frequently  at  times  that  accommodate  adult 
responsibilities:  sunrise  colleges,  extended  day  colleges, 
evening  colleges,  weekend  colleges,  colleges  without 
walls,  TV  colleges,  and  rejuvenated  forms  of 
correspondence  schools  that  combine  traditional 
correspondence  instruction  with  telecommunication,  TV, 
video  discs,  and  cassette  tapes.  As  is  true  of  many  bold 
experiiiieiiis,  noi  all  ha\e  survived,  nor  should  they  hav( 
but  the  best  instructional  designs  have  brought 
opportunity  to  millions  of  adults  who  lacked  the 
occasion  to  attend  college  in  a  traditional  way. 
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The  educational  needs  of  adults  over  50  can  best  be 
'analyzed  in  terms  of  two  categories:  pre-  and  post- 
retirement.  For  those  who  remain  in  the  workforce  until 
ithe  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70  (or  even  later  if  they 
jare  self-employed),  job-related  needs  continue  to 
'dominate  their  return  to  the  classroom,  as  it  does  with 
younger  employees.  The  vast  majority  of  learners  of  any 
|age  cite  career  objectives  as  their  primary  purpose  in 
(seeking  further  education.  However,  because  their  family 
iresponsibilities  are  diminishing,  leisure  time  activities  and 
lother  personal  interests  become  more  prominent  for 
(those  over  50.  Working  mothers  and  fathers  who 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  career  and  family  needs  in 
learlier  stages  of  their  lives  now  seek  more  opportunities 
'for  study  in  relation  to  travel,  hobbies,  cultural  fields, 
health  fitness,  and  financial  planning. 
j    The  post-retirement  period  may  occur  at  any  age  from 
55  upwards.  The  evolution  of  more  stable  pension  and 
Iretirement  benefits,  complementing  the  Social  Security 
system  begun  amid  the  1930's  Depression,  has  helped 
millions  enjoy  their  years  of  retirement  with  a  measure 
of  affluence  and  disposable  income.  These  same  graying 
generations  have  become  better  educated,  more  widely 
travelled,  and  more  sensibly  health  conscious  than  their 
forebears.  The  G.I.  Bill  unleashed  a  flood  of  ex-military 
personnel  into  colleges  immediately  after  World  War  II. 

I  Forty  years  later,  these  are  among  the  many  older 
Americans  who  pursue  new  educational  opportunities 
during  years  of  leisure. 

j     If  these  trends  continue,  we  can  expect  more  and  more 

I  senior  citizens  to  return  to  school,  even  in  their 

Iretirement  years.  For  some  it  will  be  a  dream  come  true, 
a  degree  earned  in  the  twilight  year's  of  one's  life  for  the 

■  sheer  pleasure  of  the  experience.  For  others,  it  will  entail 
a  single  course,  either  credit  or  non-credit,  taken  in 
order  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  changing  world,  to  find 

;  new  perspectives,  to  keep  one's  mind  alert,  and  to  stay 

'young  at  heart. 


**  Working  mothers  and  fathers  who 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  career 
and  family  needs  in  earlier  stages  of 
their  lives  now  seek  more  opportunities 
for  study  in  relation  to  travel,  hobbies, 
cultural  fields,  health  fitness,  and 
financial  planning. " 


The  growth  of  the  Elderhostel  program  suggests  that 
the  audience  for  enrichment  courses  is  growing.  Begun  in 
1975  to  provide  an  intellectually  stimulating  experience 
for  individuals  over  60  at  a  modest  cost,  the  movement 
has  grown  to  over  80,000  students  on  750  campuses, 
both  here  and  abroad.  Elderhostel  students  reside  on 
campus  for  one-week  mini-courses  that  cover  all  types  of 
topics  from  computers  to  Greek  philosophy.  Nearly  60% 
of  all  elderhostelers  have  college  degrees  and  many  are 
former  teachers,  confirming  a  known  fact  that  the  adult 
most  likely  to  seek  a  new  educational  experience  is  the 


Dorothy  Sfreeler,  70-year-old  former  Lycoming  College  bookstore  manager, 
audits  at  least  three  courses  each  semester.  "I  didn  7  intend  to  retire.  I  was 
just  going  to  work  until  I  died,  "  she  said.  Although  she  enjoyed  the 
bookstore  job,  the  stress,  especially  during  the  first  week  of  the  semester,  was 
'frightful.  "After  retiring,  Streeter  thought  about  going  back  to  school.  She 
had  taken  library  science  courses  at  Penn  State,  but  had  no  degree.  She 
approached  Lycoming  President  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Blumer  and  jokingly 
suggested  that,  because  of  her  many  years  working  for  the  college,  .she  be 
allowed  to  take  Lycoming  classes  tuition-free.  To  her  surprise.  Dr.  Blumer 
and  the  trustees  said  she  could  take  as  many  courses  as  she  wanted.  That  was 
all  Dorothy  Streeter  needed  to  hear. 


one  already  educated.  A  report  from  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Continuing  Education  points  out 
that  of  all  Americans  who  participate  in  continuing 
education,  more  than  44%  have  had  at  least  one  year  of 
college,  in  contrast  to  only  29%  of  the  general  adult 
population.  For  adults  with  more  than  5  years  of 
college,  nearly  one-third  participate  in  continuing 
education,  compared  with  only  2.2%  of  those  with  an 
8th  grade  education. 

This  fact  is  a  cause  for  both  joy  and  sorrow.  It 
reaffirms  that  a  good  eduation  is  a  satisfying  source  of 
human  delight,  that  has  a  power  of  its  own,  and  that 
transcends  the  workplace.  Because  it  nourishes  our  daily 
living,  it  is  as  vital  to  us  at  80  as  it  was  at  18.  The 
sobering  truth  that  it  also  reveals  is  that  the  gap  between 
the  uneducated  and  the  educated  is  growing  and  that  it 
increases  over  the  years  in  the  way  that  interest 
compounds  in  the  bank.  Those  who  are  educated  are 
likely  to  acquire  more,  entering  their  retirement  years 
with  a  rich  variety  of  hobbies,  interests  and  developed 
skills  upon  which  to  draw.  Those  who  dropped  out  of 
the  process  early  on,  either  by  choice  or  by  necessity, 
become  graying  Americans  with  a  much  leaner  mix  of 
inner  personal  resources. 

Shirley  Van  Marter  is  Dean  of  the  College  at  Lycoming  College. 
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Croup  Health  Bcnerils  Tor  Retirees: 

A  Corporate  Problem  (C'oniinued  from  page  5.) 

Supporters  of  business  and  industry  argue  that  it's 
unrealistic  to  expect  companies  to  provide  a  benefit 
package  in  1986  that  will  be  appropriate  at  any  time  in 
the  future.  Advocates  for  retired  persons  argue  that 
companies  should  not  make  promises  they  cannot  keep. 
Since  virtually  every  welfare  benefit  plan  contains 
language  reserving  the  company's  right  to  alter  or 
terminate,  the  more  difficult  question  is  whether  the 
"reserved  rights"  clause  is  effective  against  retirees 
claims  that  benefits  should  not  be  changed  after  they 
have  retired. 

On  the  legislative  front,  the  problem  becomes  extremely 
complex  when  examining  possible  options.  One  obvious 
legislative  approach  would  be  to  require  pre-funding  of 
retirees  medical  costs.  Pre-funding  leads  to  revenue  loss 
for  the  federal  government  since  corporations  setting 
aside  such  funds  could  deduct  contribution  costs  even 
though  benefits  would  not  be  paid  until  years  later. 


*' Health  promotion  programs  are 
designed  to  encourage  workers  to 
focus  on  health  behaviors  that  are 
responsible  for  long-term  illness.  The 
notion  is  that  by  improving  the  health 
practices  of  the  workforce,  the 
company  will  enjoy  a  reduction  of 
service  utilization  in  the  future.  " 


Therefore,  it's  unlikely  that  Congress  will  act  soon  to 
require  pre-funding  of  retiree  health  benefits.  However, 
it  may  authorize  methods  by  which  employers  can 
choose  to  do  so.  Compounding  this  issue  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  total  dollar  figure  for  underfunded 
liabilities.  Until  recently,  companies  have  not  had  to 
reveal  the  price  of  their  long-range  promises  in  retiree 
health  care.  However,  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board  has  now  asked  companies  to  begin 
disclosing  the  amounts  paid  for  retiree  medical  and  life 
insurance.  Experts  believe  the  next  step  will  be  a  FASB 
order  requiring  companies  with  unfunded  plans  to  show 
as  liabilities  the  sum  they  will  need  to  cover  retirement 
costs  for  current  employees.  This  request  is  extremely 
sensitive  because  disclosing  these  costs  would  affect  how 
investors  view  a  company's  long-range  stability. 

As  the  legal  questions  and  regulatory  issues  continue 
to  evolve  before  the  judicial  and  legislative  branches  of 
government,  the  long  term  fiscal  answers  lor  underfunded 
retiree  health  benefits  include  a  combination  of 
proposals  such  as:  a  mix  of  public  and  private  funding 
with  retirees  relying  on  both  for  future  protection;  a  plan 
to  increase  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  by  retirees;  and 
allowing  tax  incentives  for  coinpanies  to  encourage  the 
pre-funding  of  plans  for  future  costs.  All  these  proposals 
require  extensive  collaboration  and  coniproinisc  between 


the  public  and  private  sectors  to  establish  a  solution  to 
this  tremendous  problem. 

Finally,  a  recent  movement  by  companies  is  the 
integration  of  programs  aimed  at  controlling  health  care 
costs.  The  first  approach  is  the  development  of  cost 
management  strategies.  Usually  included  are  pre- 
admission certification,  second  surgical  opinions, 
utilization  reviews,  and  alternative  service  delivery 
systems.  All  of  these  strategies  focus  on  the  cost  and 
utilization  of  health  services. 


"Can  a  company  alter  benefit  plans 
promised  to  retirees?  And,  must 
companies  adhere  to  promises  made  to 
retirees  for  life -long  health  benefits?" 


Another  measure  being  implemented  by  companies  is 
to  encourage  healthy  lifestyles.  Health  promotion 
programs  are  designed  to  encourage  workers  to  focus  on 
health  behaviors  that  are  responsible  for  long-term 
illness.  Behaviors  such  as  smoking,  excessive  drinking, 
high  blood  pressure,  poor  nutrition,  weight  control,  lack 
of  exercise,  and  stress  have  all  been  linked  to  cancer, 
coronary  heart  disease  and  stroke.  The  notion  is  that  by 
improving  the  health  practices  of  the  workforce,  the 
company  will  enjoy  a  reduction  of  service  utilization  in 
the  future. 

Another  practice  being  implemented  by  companies  is 
communication  strategies  for  present  and  retired 
employees.  More  commonly  referred  to  as  consumer 
education,  the  aim  is  to  inform  and  educate  current  and 
past  employes  about  the  issues  affiliated  with  the  health 
service  delivery  system.  All  these  strategies  promote  a 
partnership  between  companies  and  their  current 
workforces  and  retirees  for  shaping  a  company 
customized  solution. 

The  growing  number  of  retirees,  increasing  health  care 
costs,  legal  and  legislative  problems,  and  the  unrealistic 
expectations  from  both  companies  and  employees  arc 
complexities  of  this  problem  that  offer  no  easy  solution. 
Many  of  the  possible  answers  require  viewing  tomorrow's 
problems  today,  as  seen  in  companies  offering  cost 
containment,  health  promotion  and  consumer  education 
programs.  Sensiti\ities  about  the  magnitudes  of  the  issue 
and  its  far-reaching  implications  on  both  the  private 
sector  and  retired  American  workers  need  to  be  fully 
appreciate. 


Michael  Fcli^  i«  FTCctitivc  Dircclor  of  the  I  ycoming  College  Health  Improvcmcnl 

I'rojifani 


''Was  she  old?  When  they  lit  all  of  the 
candles  on  her  birthday  cake,  six 
people  were  overcome  with  the  heat.  " 
Fred  Allen,  Much  Ado  About  Me 
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Profiles  in  Nursnia 


y:  Laura  A.  Le Valley 

he  first  weekend  in  May  has  always  been  a  special  time 
3r  Lycoming  College  seniors.  Commencement  provides 
lem  with  a  sense  of  joy,  with  time  to  reflect  on  their 
oUege  experience,  and  encouragement  to  reach  for  the 
tar  that  represents  their  future. 

!  This  year,  commencement  carried  a  new  ray  of  hope, 
^n  May  4,  Lycoming  College  graduated  its  first  class  of 
ursing  students  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Senior 
.ursing  students  interviewed  this  spring  had  some 
efinite  thoughts  on  the  nursing  profession  and  the 
oUege  program  that  helped  them  to  reach  their  goal. 

Marilee  McDermott  is  a  wife,  mother  of  two  children, 
md  a  returning  student.  A  resident  of  Williamsport,  she 
lecided  in  1982  that  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  school 
ind  work  towards  her  B.S.N.  "I  started  out  in  nursing 
iight  out  of  high  school.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  got 
harried  and  had  a  family.  However,  I  always  wanted  to 
;o  back  into  R.N.  training.  When  I  heard  about  the 
^ycoming  nursing  program,  I  became  interested." 

In  seeking  financial  aid  to  help  her  realize  her  dream, 
vlcDermott  discovered  the  Divine  Providence  Hospital 
kholarship.  "All  you  needed  to  be  was  a  high  school 
iraduate,  or  an  employee  at  Divine  interested  in  R.N. 
raining.  I  went  through  the  application  process  and  they 
decided  from  there.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  receive  a  full 
jcholarship,"  she  says  with  pride. 

While  admitting  that  she  will  know  more  about  the 
profession  after  being  in  the  working  world  for  a  while, 
McDermott  believes  "there  is  more  to  nursing  than 
people  think."  She  feels  that  the  type  of  program 
offered  at  Lycoming  broadens  the  scope  of  nursing. 
"The  program  here  prepares  you  for  being  a  lot  more 
than  just  a  nurse.  It  includes  everything  that  affects  a 
person  or  a  family's  life  and  how  we  can  be  a  part  of 
that  life.  There's  more  to  nursing  than  just  treating  the 
physical  body,"  she  adds. 

Through  her  experience  as  an  L.P.N,  and  a  nursing 
student  in  clinical  situations,  McDermott  believes  that 
her  contact  with  cancer  patients  has  provided  a  "rich 
and  eye-opening  experience."  "Seeing  how  much  those 
people  are  going  through,  and  watching  how  much  they 
can  give  in  return,  is  quite  an  experience.  You  think  you 
have  problems  until  you  relate  to  a  person  who  knows 
he's  dying  of  cancer.  They  cherish  every  day  and  look  at 
life  with  a  lot  more  meaning  than  we  do,"  McDermott 
points  out. 

In  the  life  and  death  situations  that  nurses  face  daily, 
McDermott  feels  that  the  nurse's  responsibility  is  to 
"support  the  patient  and  help  them  through  with  their 
own  coping  strategies.  You  have  to  learn  to  accept 
death.  You  have  to  support  the  patient  and  whatever  his 
beliefs  are  that  will  help  him  cope.  If  he  has  no  beliefs, 
it  is  my  duty  to  offer  what  I  think  and  try  to  support 
him  that  way,"  McDermott  states. 

Although  getting  back  into  the  education  circuit  was 
difficult,  McDermott  says  that  she  has  had  nothing  but 
support  from  her  family  and  her  husband.  "When  Jim  is 
home,  he  does  what  he  can  and  when  I'm  home,  I  do 
what  I  can. 


In  retrospect,  McDermott  feels  good  about  the  nursing 
program.  "We  have  great  instructors  with  good 
experience  and  knowledge.  Since  we  are  the  first 
graduating  class  of  nurses,  we  are  being  watched  closely 
by  the  community.  We  are  setting  the  example." 

McDermott  offers  words  of  encouragement  for  those 
just  starting  out  in  the  nursing  major.  "As  the  first 
graduating  class,  we  didn't  have  upperclassmen  as  role 
models.  I  encourage  students  to  go  to  upperclassmen 
with  their  questions  and  frustrations  when  they  think 
they  can't  handle  it.  We've  all  gone  through  it.  They 
must  realize  that  you  have  to  give  up  certain  things, 
study  hard  and  organize  your  time.  Take  advantage  of 
the  upperclassmen,  they  are  there  to  help." 

Rosemarie  Eckroth  holds  a  B.A.  in  anthropology  and 
sociology.  Like  McDermott,  she  came  back  into  the 
education  mainstream  in  1982  with  the  dream  of 
eventually  receiving  her  B.S.N.  "I  work  at  the 
Williamsport  Hospital  as  an  L.P.N,  and  enjoy  it," 
Eckroth  explains.  "I  decided  I  wanted  to  receive  a 
B.S.N,  rather  than  just  being  a  diploma  graduate.  That's 
the  trend  in  nursing  right  now." 

During  her  nursing  education  at  Lycoming,  Eckroth 
has  observed  a  big  change  in  the  role  that  nurses  play  in 
professional  heahh  care.  "Nurses  are  responsible  for 
health  promotion,  prevention  and  teaching,"  Eckroth 
points  out.  "In  order  to  do  that,  you  must  have  a  better 
background.  A  liberal  arts  college  gives  you  that 
background." 

Eckroth  feels  her  experiences  with  obstetrical  patients 
has  been  enlightening.  "I  work  with  people  that  are 
generally  heahhy.  It's  a  wonderful  experience  to  go 
through  their  labor  and  delivery  and  then  see  them  after 
the  birth  experience  with  the  baby." 

Although  Eckroth  enjoys  providing  obstetrical  care, 
she  eventually  would  like  to  work  in  coronary  care.  "I 
would  like  to  go  into  critical  care  for  a  while.  There  is  a 
lot  to  learn  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  nice  change  for 
me." 

How  does  Eckroth  view  the  nursing  program  at 
Lycoming?  "It's  an  excellent  program.  I  think  you  have 
to  be  disciplined  to  get  through  because  it's  a  hard 
program." 

Lycoming's  nursing  program  is  structured  so  students 
learn  about  more  than  just  nursing.  "I  have  learned  a 
lot  about  people  in  general,  about  communicating  and 
about  writing,"  Eckroth  says.  "When  people  analyze  the 
profession,  they  tend  to  think  only  of  the  hands-on 
nursing  aspects.  There  are  always  changes  going  on  and 
the  program  encourages  students  to  get  out  and  get 
involved.  There  is  a  lot  more  to  the  profession  than 
people  think." 

Any  program  is  only  as  good  as  its  people.  In 
Eckroth's  view,  "the  professors  at  Lycoming  are 
excellent.  They  are  understanding  and  push  you  towards 
advancement.  They  do  it  in  a  way  that  makes  learning  a 
challenge,  not  a  chore.  You  learn  because  you  want  to 
know  about  it." 

Laura  A.  LeValley  graduated  Ihis  May  with  a  B.A.  in  mass  communication.  She 
served  an  internship  in  the  Pubhc  Relations  Office  during  the  spring  semester. 
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Adoption:  A  Family  Created  Through  Love 


By:  Laura  A .  Le  Galley 

During  a  typical  day  at  Lycoming  College,  you  can 
usually  find  Janet  Hurlbert  helping  a  student  in  the 
reference  section,  or  tending  to  another  situation  that 
requires  her  skills  as  instructional  services  librarian  and 
assistant  professor  in  the  college  library.  To  Lycoming 
College  students,  Janet  makes  the  difference  between 
handing  in  a  top-notch  paper  and  merely  completing  the 
assignment.  To  three  Korean  girls,  who  call  her  Mom, 
she  is  the  difference  between  living  and  merely  existing. 

In  1974,  Janet  decided  that  she  would  like  to  be  a 
parent,  and  began  to  explore  the  adoption  process.  "At 
the  time,  1  really  wanted  to  be  a  mother,"  she  explains. 
"It  is  very  difficult  for  a  couple  to  adopt  an  American 
child,  and  practically  impossible  for  a  single  person. 
After  some  investigation  on  my  own,  I  found  out  that  I 
was  eligible  to  adopt  a  Korean  child." 

The  power  of  positive  thinking,  combined  with  a  great 
deal  of  persistance,  resulted  in  the  arrival  of  Heather  at 
Kennedy  Airport  from  Korea  in  1978.  "The  stewardess 
came  off  the  plane  with  Heather  and  told  me  what  a 
cute  little  boy  I  had,"  Janet  chuckles.  "Her  hair  was 
cropped  and  she  was  wearing  boys  clothes,  which  is  the 
way  most  adopted  Korean  children  look  when  they  first 
arrive  in  the  United  States." 

In  1982,  Janet  married  Bruce  Hurlbert,  associate 
professor  and  director  of  library  services  at  Lycoming. 
Not  long  after  they  were  married,  Janet  and  Bruce 
decided  to  adopt  two  more  Korean  children,  preferably 
girls  because  a  girl  is  what  they  felt  they  were 
"equipped"  to  handle.  Holly  and  Heidi  arrived 
separately  not  long  after,  making  the  Hurlbert  family 
complete.  "My  husband  has  acquired  three  children  in 
four  years,"  Janet  says,  "but  he  knew  what  he  was 
getting  into  when  he  married  me!" 

While  adjusting  to  their  new  family  and  lifestyle  has 
not  always  been  easy,  Janet  feels  that  the  girls  are 
prospering  extremely  well.  "All  of  my  girls  are  very 
willfull  children,"  she  says.  "Supposedly  adopted 
children  have  low  images  of  themselves,  but  I  haven't 
seen  that  in  my  girls." 

Although  Janet  does  not  speak  Korean,  she  did  not 
discourage  the  girls  from  speaking  the  language  when 
they  first  arrived.  "Heidi  spoke  Korean  fluently  all  the 
time  when  she  first  came  to  us,  with  Holly  acting  as  a 
translator.  We  actually  learned  more  Korean  from  Heidi 
than  we  did  from  our  first  two  daughters.  1  honestly 
believe  that  it  is  worse  to  speak  bad  Korean  than  no 
Korean  at  all,"  she  adds. 

When  asked  if  being  a  parent  to  three  Korean  children 
has  been  difficult,  Janet  has  some  definite  thoughts. 
"Being  a  parent  is  always  hard  in  some  ways,  and 
anyone  expecting  it  to  be  different  is  really  being  naive. 
Being  a  parent  to  three  Korean  children  is  not  more 
difficult,  it's  just  that  you  are  faced  with  different  types 
of  problems  than  if  you  were  raising  an  American 
child." 

To  help  them  learn  more  about  adopted  children,  the 
Hurlberts  are  involved  with  PACO — an  organization  for 


parents  of  adopted  children.  "The  group  mainly  gets 
together  socially  and  allows  us  to  see  that  we  are  not 
really  different." 

In  addition  to  this  organization,  the  Hurlberts  are 
involved  with  a  Korean  culture  group,  designed 
specifically  for  families  with  Korean  children. 
"Surprisingly  enough,  Williamsport  has  quite  a  few 
Korean  children,"  Janet  points  out.  "My  girls  don't 
really  feel  Korean.  I  can  see  it  as  a  goal  to  retain  their 
culture,  but  I  have  not  stressed  that  because  the  girls  just 
don't  seem  interested." 

On  various  occasions,  Janet  and  eldest  daughter 
Heather  speak  to  parents  considering  adoption  at  the 
Eckels  adoption  agency,  the  agency  the  Hurlberts  used 
when  they  were  going  through  the  adoption  process.  "I 
know  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  all  the  children  in  the 
world,"  Janet  explains,  "but  these  talks  are  needed 
because  it  makes  people  realize  that  the  barriers 
surrounding  foreign  adoption  are  not  as  great  as  people 
might  think." 


Due  to  the  absence  of  permanent  birth  records,  the 
Hurlberts  are  not  sure  when  the  girls'  birthdays  are. 
"Since  we  don't  know  we  celebrate  the  day  assigned  by 
immigration  (the  day  they  arrived).  We  also  celebrate 
Korean  Children's  Day,  May  5th.  Thus,  we  have  two 
birthday  parties  in  our  house!" 

In  reflecting  on  her  role  as  mother,  Janet  offers  this 
thought  about  her  daughters:  "They  have  brought  with 
them  talents  that  were  inborn.  It  is  my  hope  that 
someday  they  will  realize  that  they  got  those  talents  from 
the  people  that  gave  them  birth." 

I  aura  A.  l.eVallcy  graduated  this  May  with  a  B.A.  in  ma»  communication.  She 
served  an  internship  in  the  Puhhc  Relations  Office  during  the  spring  semester. 
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OMMENCEMENT  1986 


Slanlon  D.  Barclay,  a  1918  graduate  of  Williamsporl  Diik.  ruirv. 

reminisces  with  classmate  and  friend.  Grace  Myers  Kohler,  HuKlicsville.  PA. 
Barclay,  Ihe  founder  and  president  of  Barclay  Chemical  Company  in  the  Boston 
area,  received  an  honorary  degree  during  the  ceremonies. 


Barbara  Mariui.  center,  the  first  Lycoming  student  to  graduate 
with  two  degrees,  the  B.A.  and  B.S.N. ,  stands  proudly  with  her 
family.  See  story  on  page  1 7. 


A  few  of  the  dignitaries  at  the  1986  commencement  ceremonies  were  (left  to  right).  Nathan  W. 
Stuart,  vice-chairman,  board  of  trustees;  Fred  A.  Pennington,  chairman  emeritus   board  of  trustees. 
Harold  H.  Shreckengast,  Jr..  chairman,  board  of  trustees:  Stanton  D.  Barclay.  Kenneth  E.  Himes. 
and  James  fV.  Harding,  honorary  degree  recipients;  and  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Blumer.  president  of  the 
college. 

iT  ^t  -^ 
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The  Ecoiiomists'  Notebook  -  Part  2 


By:  Robert  W.  Rabold  and  Roger  W.  Opdahl 

As  we  have  suggested  previously,  there  are  several 
economic  problems,  largely  unaddressed  by  the 
politicians,  that  are  worthy  of  our  attention  and  which 
transcend  cycle  analysis.  How  we  deal  with  these  issues 
will  determine  what  type  of  society  our  children  will 
inherit.  Of  immediate  interest  is  the  role  played  by 
government  in  formulating  economic  policy  in  a 
capitalistic  economy,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  aspects 
of  fiscal  policy. 

The  fiscal  leverage,  particularly  of  the  Federal 
government,  is  the  sum  of  (1)  the  size  of  the  budget  and 
(2)  the  extent  and  method  of  financing  the  deficit.  The 
longer-run  implications  involve  not  only  (1)  and  (2),  but 
also  the  composition  of  both  spending  and  revenue.  The 
post-World  War  II  growth  of  the  Federal  budget  has 
been  tremendous  in  both  absolute  and  relative  terms.  In 
1960,  Federal  spending  adjusted  to  the  National  Income 
Accounts  was  about  11%  of  GNP  and  grew  to  24%  in 
1984.  Transfer  payments  to  persons  grew  from  4.3%  to 
9.4%,  or  from  $21.6  billion  to  $344.7  billion  to  reflect 
the  increased  emphasis  upon  the  Federal  government  as 
the  great  redistributor  of  income  and  wealth. 

Fiscal  issues  are  economic,  but  the  solutions  are 
necessarily  political  and  therein  lies  the  problem.  Good 
economics  may  be  bad  politics  and  good  politics  may  be 
terrible  economics.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  politicians  do 
not  campaign  while  standing  upon  platform  planks  of 
higher  taxes  coupled  with  lower  spending.  Since  House 
members  terms  are  only  two  years  long,  candidates  must 
focus  upon  short-term  "solutions"  by  sweeping 
problems  under  the  rug  for  future  generations  to 
address.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the  relatively  short 
terms  of  office  of  Senators  and  Presidents. 

Of  the  many  long-term  problems  which  have  not  been 
addressed  adequately,  at  least  two  involve  Federal  fiscal 
policy  as  it  bears  upon  the  growth  and  vitality  of  the 
economy  on  the  one  hand  and  upon  redistributive  equity 
on  the  other.  The  first  concerns  the  continuing  health  of 
our  Social  Security  system  and  the  second  concerns  tax 
reform.  Neither  problem  has  yet  been  addressed  by  the 
Congress  or  the  Executive  with  any  apparent  awareness 
of  the  necessity  of  establishing  substantial  reform. 

Our  present  Social  Security  program  in  the  USA  as 
well  as  in  other  industrial  nations  is  not  an  insurance 
program  but  rather  a  system  of  intergenerational 
transfers,  taking  money  from  the  employed  and  paying  it 
to  the  retired,  disabled  and  the  ill.  The  demographic  tree 
can't  be  pruned,  thus,  as  we  approach  the  next  century 
the  percentage  of  the  population  reaching  retirement  age 
must  grow  as  the  baby-boomers  become  gray  panthers. 
1  owcr  birth  rates  mean  that  the  percentage  of  the 
population  employed  must  decline  so  that  the  ratio  of 
employed  to  retired  must  shrink.  Since  relatively  fewer 
people  must  support  relatively  more  people,  either  the 
system's  outgo  must  shrink  or  its  income  must  increase, 
or  some  combination  of  the  two,  if  the  system  isn't 
going  to  go  broke.  Simple  arithmetic! 

We  have  already  seen  the  turmoil  over  the  question  of 


reducing  even  the  rate  of  increase  of  Social  Security 
payments,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  the  reaction  of  working 
people  to  continuing  increases  in  premiums.  The  1986 
schedule  calls  for  7.15%  on  both  sides  (employee  and 
employer)  up  to  a  ceiling  of  $42,000.  At  an  average  wage 
of  $15,000,  over  $2,000  is  paid  annually  in  premiums. 
Since  only  half  of  this  is  deducted  from  the  employee's 
wage,  isn't  the  $2,000  too  high?  No,  because  the 
employee  is  also  paying  the  employer's  contribution,  if 
not  via  a  lower  wage,  then  through  higher  prices  and 
lower  corporate  dividends.  Bear  in  mind  that  most 
Americans  are  stockholders  via  their  private  pension 
plans.  Viewed  from  another  angle.  Social  Security 
contributions  are  the  second  largest  source  of  Federal 
government  income,  totaling  approximately  $300  billion 
annually. 

Not  only  are  Social  Security  premiums  high  and 
bound  to  go  even  higher,  but  they  represent  a  very 
regressive  type  of  tax.  (A  regressive  tax  takes  a  higher 
percentage  of  lower  income.)  In  the  first  place,  only 
wage  income  is  taxed  while  "unearned"  income  escapes." 
Secondly,  wages  above  the  $42,000  ceiling  also  escape 
ta.xation,  thus  the  tax  bears  most  heavily  upon  the  lower 
income  wage  earner.  Lester  Thurow  of  MIT  has 
proposed  a  major  revision  in  the  funding  of  Social 
Security  which  we  believe  has  considerable  merit, 
namely,  to  fund  the  program  via  a  national  sales  tax  of 
value-added  tax.  He  has  estimated  that  a  10%  "national 


**Good  economics  may  be  bad  politics 
and  good  politics  may  be  terrible 


economics. 


sales  tax"  would  produce  enough  revenue  to  fund  the 
current  outgo  and  contribute  to  a  reserve  fund  as  well.  A 
national  sales  tax,  since  it  is  a  tax  upon  consumption, 
may  produce  several  beneficial  results  outside  of  the 
Social  Security  program.  For  example,  Americans  have 
had  a  tendency  to  spend  today  and  to  let  future 
generations  pick  up  the  tab  via  an  inadequate  and 
outdated  capital  stock.  For  the  better  part  of  this 
century  we  have  been  oriented  toward  current 
consumption  thereby  sacrificing  future  consumption.  A 
society  can  devote  its  production  to  either  consumption 
goods  or  to  capital  goods,  but  when  at  full  employment, 
cannot  increase  both.  The  only  way  to  produce  more 
capital  goods,  which  are  the  engine  of  economic  growth, 
is  to  produce  fewer  consumer  goods.  In  short,  we 
consume  too  much  and  invest  too  little.  A  national  sales 
tax,  by  its  nature,  raises  prices  and  tends  to  reduce 
consumption  and  raise  personal  saving  thus  adding  to 
the  pool  of  money  available  for  investment.  Current  tax 
laws  inhibit  saving  by  encouraging  debt  formation  via 
the  favorable  tax  treatment  of  interest  income. 
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It  may  be  argued  that  a  sales  tax  would  be  regressive, 
Ithough  it  doesn't  require  much  imagination  to  reduce 
ts  regressivity  by  using  progressive  rates  and  by 
fxempting  or  giving  more  favorable  treatment  to 
pecessities.  Further,  low  income  families  can  be  insulated 
jhrough  the  personal  income  tax  by  means  of  tax  credits 
ind  higher  exemptions. 

A  second  criticism  of  a  national  sales  tax  is  that  it 
vould  be  inflationary  since,  if  broadly  applied,  would 
tlevate  most  prices.  While  this  may  be  true,  if  higher 
prices  across  the  board  reduce  aggregate  spending,  sellers 
Tiay  not  find  themselves  able  to  pass  on  the  taxes 
;ntirely.  A  national  sales  tax  would  be  added  to  prices 
5nly  once.  Inflation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  period  of 
Hme  when  prices  continue  to  rise.  In  any  event,  the 
pauses  of  inflation  are  too  complex  to  accept  this 
Conclusion  out  of  hand. 

I    If  the  current  funding  technique  were  to  be 
abandoned,  social  insurance  premiums  would  no  longer 
pe  deducted  from  gross  pay,  thus  increasing  take  home 
pay.  As  to  the  employers'  share,  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
is  seen  as  just  another  cost  of  doing  business,  but  the 
;ost  to  employer  will  in  the  future  be  in  the  form  of  a 
Value-added  or  sales  tax  rather  than  a  social  insurance 
:ontribution.  The  form  of  the  payment  does  not  affect 
the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  cost  may  be 
shifted. 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  debating  the  issue  of  Social 
^Security  funding,  otherwise  we  will  be  debating  it  as  a 
crisis  atmosphere  again  and  again.  There  are  several 
versions  of  value-added  taxes  differing  as  to  how  broad 
they  are  and  what  rates  are  applied.  We  do  have  a 
particular  advantage  in  that  we  can  study  the  effects  of 
such  taxes  upon  the  Common  Market  nations  which 
[adopted  them  under  GATT  rules. 

The  type  of  economy  which  our  children  and 
grandchildren  inherit  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the 
ability  of  the  economy  to  grow  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
growth  can  be  enhanced  or  impeded  by  taxes.  The 
subject  of  tax  reform  is  particularly  complicated  in  a 
Federal  system  in  which  local  and  state  tax  systems  are 
added  to  that  of  the  central  government.  Current  interest 
has  centered  upon  the  Federal  system,  particularly  upon 
income  taxes. 

Current  Congressional  debate  simply  reinforces  our 
opinion  that  substantial  tax  reform  will  not  see  the  light 
of  day  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  politicians  are  not 
prone  to  gore  oxen  and  there  are  about  239  million  oxen 
in  the  American  pasture.  A  good  tax  system  must  not 
only  produce  adequate  revenue,  but  it  must  also 
minimize  inequities,  not  impede  economic  efficiency 
through  excess  burden  transfer  or  induce  economic 
behavior  based  upon  minimizing  tax  liability.  In  the  last 
analysis,  people,  not  institutions,  pay  all  taxes,  so  the 
question  reduces  to  who  pays  how  much  of  what  type  of 
tax  and  to  which  level  of  government.  Taxes  are  a 
matter  of  tax  base,  tax  rates,  and  tax  shifting,  each  of 
which  can  consume  a  career  of  analysis.  We  do  not  wish 
to  compose  a  new  textbook  devoted  to  taxation,  thus  we 
have  restrained  our  comments  to  just  these  two  issues. 

Not  only  should  the  Federal  personal  income  tax  be 
simplified  and  a  flat  tax  imposed,  but  the  Federal 


government's  reliance  upon  income  as  the  tax  base 
should  be  reduced  and  partially  replaced  by  consumption 
taxes  as  suggested  earlier.  Personal  saving  can  be 
encouraged  by  eliminating  the  tax  on  interest.  Debt 
acquisition,  via  interest  deductibility,  should  not  be 
encouraged.  (Realtors  take  note!)  We  believe  that  such 
policies  will  encourage  saving,  thus  increasing  the  supply 
of  loanable  funds,  taking  the  upward  pressure  off 
interest  rates  thereby  enhancing  capital  spending. 

One  final  point,  the  implications  of  which  are 
positively  mind  blowing:  How  to  define  income? 
Suppose  we  were  to  agree  that  income  is  defined  as  an 
accretion  to  net  worth?  Ignore  for  the  present  the 
virtually  insurmountable  bookkeeping  involved.  Not  only 
would  realized  capital  gains  be  taxed,  but  also  those  not 
realized.  So-called  paper  profits  add  to  net  worth, 
whether  or  not  converted  to  cash.  The  decision  to 
convert  ought  not  to  enter  into  the  definition.  Corporate 
retained  earnings  would  be  taxed  on  a  pro  rata  basis  just 
as  dividends  are.  For  that  matter,  the  corporate  tax 
could  be  eliminated,  since  the  integrationist  view  is  that 
people,  not  institutions,  pay  all  taxes.  Income  is  income, 
whatever  the  source  and  whatever  adjective  is  attached 
to  it,  as  though  only  wages  were  "earned"  and  other 
income  "unearned."  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  choice 
of  words  which  only  Karl  Marx  could  approve. 

Perhaps  you  can  now  agree  with  these  Cassandras  who 
sadly  can't  see  the  light  of  tax  reform  at  the  other  end  of 
the  tunnel. 

In  conclusion,  there  really  is  something  appealing 
about  an  IRS  tax  form  the  size  of  a  post  card — one 
which  asks,  "How  much  did  you  earn?"  Send  15  per 
cent  to  us.  Period. 

Robert  W.  Rabold  and  Roger  W.  Opdahl  are  professors  of  economics  at 
Lycoming  College. 


Test  your  knowledge 
of  the  economy 

Understanding  the  above  article  is  simple,  once  you 
understand  the  fundamentals  of  our  economic  system. 

Want  to  discover  just  how  much  you  know  about 
economic  matters?  Take  the  following  true/false  quiz: 

1.  Gross  National  Product  refers  to  the  total  market 
value  of  goods  and  services  produced  by  the  U.S.  in  a 
given  period  of  time. 

2.  Higher  prices  in  oil  or  food  cause  inflation. 

3.  The  "prime  rate"  is  the  going  rate  most  banks 
charge  on  residential  mortgages. 

4.  Economists  believe  the  government's  budget 
deficit  is  the  biggest  economic  concern  facing  our 
nation. 

5.  Baseball  great  Babe  Ruth  was  able  to  earn 
$80,000  a  year  during  the  Depression  while  millions  of 
other  Americans  were  unemployed.  This  illustrates  the 
economic  principle  of  supply  and  demand. 

6.  Your  "disposable  income"  is  the  money  you 
spend  on  entertainment  and  recreation. 

7.  If  the  dollar  is  "down"  against  the  British 
pound,  it  takes  more  pounds  to  equal  one  dollar. 

8.  The  prime  rate  will  be  10%  on  July  1,  1986. 

Answers  on  page  28 
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By:  Laura  A.  LeValley 

NOTE:  The  Arena  Theatre  at  Lycoming  College 
is  a  magical  place.  Actors  give  life  to  words  on  a 
page,  white  audiences  sit  intently,  mystified  by  the 
lights,  music  and  voices  that  surround  them.  Bui 
what  goes  into  making  a  top-notch  production 
before  the  audience  arrives  and  the  tights  come 
up?  Here  is  a  look  behind  the  scenes  of 
"Album,  "  the  story  of  four  high  school  students 
coming-of-age  between  1963  and  1967. 


t     i.     4 
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atie  Pfcducticr 


Iships,  just  like  roads,  never  end. 


Laura  A.  LeValley  is  a  May  1986  mass  communication  graduate. 
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SPORTS 


Deb  German,  left,  and  Christine  Vreelond.  classmates  and  doubles  parinery. 
sur\ived  the  spring  chill  lo  advance  lo  MAC  lournamenl  action  this  season. 


Spring  athletes  survive  cold  and  snow 

By:  Christine  Vreeland 

Freezing  temperatures,  bone-chilling  winds,  a  season 
shortened  by  the  academic  calendar  and  an  occasional 
snowfall:  these  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  plague 
spring  athletics  at  Lycoming  College. 

When  asked  why  he  and  other  Lycoming  student- 
athletes  compete  when  the  weather  is  so  cold  and  the 
season  so  short,  Bruce  Mooney  answers  simply,  "We 
really  enjoy  the  game." 

"The  game  is  fun  no  matter  what  the  conditions  are. 
My  teammates  and  I  have  even  shoveled  snow  off  the 
tennis  courts  just  to  play,"  adds  Mooney,  a  senior  from 
F'ederalsburg,  MD,  and  co-captain  of  the  men's  tennis 
team. 

That  spirit  is  what  keeps  all  the  athletes  in  Lycoming's 
spring  sports — men's  and  women's  tennis,  men's  and 
women's  track,  golf  and  the  men's  lacrosse  club — 
competing  enthusiastically  in  the  adverse  conditions  in 
March  and  April. 

"You  get  out  of  it  what  you  put  into  it,"  says  Brian 
Wascavage,  Lycoming  record-holder  in  the  high  jump 
and  triple  jump. 

"I  feel  like  I've  been  jumping  my  whole  life,  but  it 
still  feels  pretty  good  to  win,"  adds  Wascavage,  a 
sophomore  from  Kulpmont,  PA. 

With  the  exception  of  lacrosse,  the  spring  sports  are 
more  individually  oriented  than  the  team  sports  in  other 
seasons.  The  athletes  want  their  team  to  win,  but  there  is 
also  motivation  for  personal  satisfaction.  "If  you  win, 
even  if  the  team  loses,  it's  still  a  good  feeling,"  Mooney 
says. 

"I  think  the  people  who  play  spring  sports  are  some 
of  the  most  dedicated  athletes  here,"  says  Deb  German, 
a  senior  tennis  player  from  South  Williamsport. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  the -unpredictable  weather 
that  comes  with  a  northcentral  Pennsylvania  spring,  the 
athletes  also  contend  with  the  college's  academic 
calendar.  Final  exams  begin  April  21,  allowing  just  one 
month  to  complete  the  entire  spring  season  schedule. 


Unfortunately,  the  athletes  also  receive  less  recognition 
than  the  other  seasons.  There  is  minimal  media  interest 
in  spring  sports,  especially  since  Lycoming  has  no 
baseball  or  softball,  and  most  of  the  other  students  are 
too  occupied  with  end-of-the-semester  academic 
pressures  to  pay  attention  to  athletics.  Roommates,  boy 
friends  and  girl  friends  are  the  only  regular  fans  at  home 
contests. 

That  situation  is  generally  accepted  by  the  athletes. 
"I'm  out  there  because  I  want  to  play  for  myself,  not  an 
audience,"  German  says. 

Ironically,  the  lone  non-varsity  sport  has  the  best 
crowd  support.  The  three-year-old  lacrosse  club,  started 
by  senior  Mike  Hiebler  of  Kinnelon,  NJ,  also  has  a  large 
player  turnout. 

For  all  of  the  spring  student-athletes,  it  is  the  love  of 
their  sport,  the  thrill  of  competition  and  the  desire  to 
win  that  keeps  them  involved  in  spring  sports  at 
Lycoming. 

Chrisiinc  Vrccland  graduated  in  May  wiih  a  B.A.  in  mass  communication.  She 
itucrncd  in  ilic  sports  information  office  and  was  a  four-year  member  of  the 

ssonicn's  icnnis  team  ai  I  scorning 


Sports  Notes 


The  article  "Lycoming  athletes  win  in  the  classroom" 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly  erroneously  stated 
that  Meg  Altenderfer  and  Michael  Kern  are  the  first 
Lycoming  students  to  earn  first-team  honors  in 
Academic  All-Amcrican  voting.  There  is  at  least  one 
other  Lycoming  student-athlete  to  have  been  so 
honored.  Thomas  Vanaskie  was  a  first-team  College 
Div.  Football  Academic  Ail-American  in  1974.  A  star 
defensive  back  for  the  Warriors,  Vanaskie  graduated 
in  1975  with  a  degree  in  political  science  and  is  now  a 
lawyer  in  Clarks  Summit,  PA.  Our  apologies  for  the 
oversight.  If  anyone  knows  of  other  Lycoming 
student-athletes  to  have  earned  first-team  Academic 
All-American  honors,  please  let  us  know. 


Altenderfer  (Sr.,  Reading,  PA)  was  one  of  10 
people  on  the  1986  Middle  Atlantic  Conference 
Winter  All-Academic  team.  She  has  also  been 
nominated  for  1986  Academic  All-American  honors 
.  .  .  Cathy  Gustafson  (Jr.,  Williamsport,  PA)  and 
Sandy  Norton  (So.,  South  Williamsport,  PA), 
members  of  the  Lycoming  women's  track  team,  have 
been  nominated  for  MAC  Spring  All-Academic  voting 
.  .  .  Lamadc  Gymnasium  will  be  busy  this  summer  as 
Lycoming  head  coaches  Dutch  Burch  and  Kim  Rockey 
conduct  basketball  camps.  Burch  will  hold  a  camp  for 
individuals  boys  July  6-11  and  for  boys  teams  July 
13-18.  Rockey's  Lady  Warriors  camp  for  girls  will  be 
July  20-25.  For  further  information  about  the  camps, 
call  (717)  321-4020. 
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Doer's  Profile 


Tasso  E.  Camerinos 

Class  Years:  1923-1932  prep  school 

1934  -  Dickinson  Junior  College 
Home:  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

\ge:  70 

Profession:    Attorney  at  law  since  1940 

Hobbies:   Devoting  time  to  church  activities,  gardening,   volleyball,   and  collecting 
antiques  that  demonstrate  good  workmanship. 

Latest  Accomplishment:  Completed  45th  year  of  law  practice,  a  profession  he  finds 
extremely  enjoyable. 

Why  I  Do  What  I  Do:  "My  family  background  helped  shape  my  career  goal.  My 
brother  is  a  lawyer,  my  mother's  family  in  Greece  were  lawyers.  She  really 
encouraged  me  to  pursue  a  career  in  law  and  was  my  greatest  influence  in  terms  of 
entering  the  profession." 

Profile:  The  poet  said  it  best.  "Thru  this  toilsome  world  alas  once  and  only  once  I 
pass.  If  a  kindness  I  may  show,  if  a  good  deed  1  may  do,  let  me  do  it  while  I  can." 
Lycoming  Recollection:  Small  size  of  Lycoming  made  it  possible  for  students  to  partici 
pate  fully  and  actively  in  the  life  of  the  campus.  The  friendship  and  close 
ness  of  students  and  faculty  made  the  campus  a  wonderful  place  to  be. 
I  remember  Professor  Cornwell,  a  teacher  of  chemistry,  advising  me 
not  to  be  afraid  to  go  on  to  Pitt  after  graduation.  His  words  still 
are  clear  today:  "After  all,  they  all  use  the  same  books!" 
Lycoming  Experience:    "I   remember  the  outstanding  choral 
group,  compulsory  chapel  services,  speakers,  pep  ralleys,  music 
ensembles  and  performing  artists.  Sadly,  I  think  much  of  this  is 
missing  today.  I  also  think  the  strong  religious  environment 
taught  the  students  of  my  period  ethics." 


Fulfilling  A  Dream 


Barbara  J.  Martin,  of  Williamsport,  recently  fulfilled  her 
lifelong  dream.  Barbara,  the  mother  of  five,  including 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  in  college,  graduated  last 
month  with  two  degrees,  a  B.S.N,  (nursing)  and  a  B.A. 
in  psychology.  She  is  the  first  student  in  the  174  year 
history  of  Lycoming  to  receive  two  degrees  concurrently. 

Combining  family  obligations  with  a  renewed  interest 
in  a  health-related  career,  Martin  transferred  to 
Lycoming  from  a  two-year  community  college.  "I  chose 
Lycoming's  four-year  program  over  other,  shorter  ones 
for  financial  reasons.  In  nursing,  you  get  paid  for  the 
education  you've  obtained,  so  I  decided  to  get  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree  rather  than  enter  a  shorter 
(less  than  four  years)  nursing  program." 

Originally,  Martin  thought  about  becoming  a  doctor. 
"I  really  enjoyed  taking  care  of  people.  I  guess  that's 
what  all  nurses  say. ..and  beHeve." 

The  most  difficuh  thing  about  going  to  college  was 
taking  care  of  her  children.  Martin's  oldest  children  are 
also  in  college.  Her  other  two  children  are  in  elementary 
school. 

"I  think  they're  all  very  proud  of  me,"  she  says, 
summing  up  her  offspring's  reactions  to  her  return  and 
now  graduation  from  college.  "I  think  my  experience 
encouraged  the  older  children  to  pursue  their  dreams  and 
attend  college." 

Although  Martin  quickly  admits  that  the  going  hasn't 
always  been  easy,  she  persisted.  "You're  only  too  old  if 


you  think  you're  too  old,"  she  advised  in  response  to  a 
frequently  asked  question.  "If  I  didn't  have  faith  in 
God,  I  never  could  have  come  this  far." 

Her  faith,  dedication,  and  persistence  serve  as  a 
shining  example  of  how  dreams  do  indeed  come  true. 


Barbara  Martin  (left),  mother  of  five,  recently  graduated  from  Lycoming  with 
two  degrees,  a  B.S.N,  and  a  B.A.  in  psychology. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Raymond  C.  Wenzel  and  ihe  Sunday  GRIT. 
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ON-CAMPUS 


DISCOVER  ...  in  the 
Career  Development 
Center 

The  new  DISCOVER  system,  a  career  information  and 
computer-assisted  guidance  program,  was  installed  in 
Lycoming's  Career  Development  Center  during  March. 

DISCOVER  helps  students  assess  their  interests,  rate 
their  aptitudes,  and  prioritize  their  values  according  to 
need.  It  combines  a  student's  personal  preferences  with 
occupational  characteristics  and  then  suggests 
occupations  reflecting  those  interests  and  needs.  The 
system  also  features  a  data  file  of  425  occupations  with 
descriptions  and  a  file  of  more  than  a  thousand  college 
and  graduate  school  profiles. 

The  DISCOVER  system  was  funded  through  the  1985 
Parents  Project,  Class  of  1986  gift,  and  area  employers. 

— MSW 


Accounting  Award 
Winners 

Six  Lycoming  College  students  received  awards  at  this 
year's  annual  Accounting  Society  Banquet.  Debra  D. 
Hammaker,  a  senior  from  Marysville,  PA,  was  the 
recipient  of  the  PICPA  senior  award  for  accounting 
excellence  as  well  as  the  Kramer,  Hoffmann,  & 
Snodgrass  Associates  award  for  superior  achievement  in 
Federal  Income  Tax. 

Mary  E.  Shaul,  a  senior  from  Chambersburg,  PA, 
received  the  Durant  L.  Furey,  III  award  for  Outstanding 
Achievement  in  Accounting. 

Deanna  A.  Wagner,  a  junior  from  Hummelstown,  PA, 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Management  Accounting  Award 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  management  accounting. 

Sophomores  Darlene  W.  Bell,  Marlin,  PA,  Gary  L. 
Dunlap,  Muncy,  PA,  and  David  E.  Hauck, 
Washingtonville,  PA,  were  all  winners  of  the  Sophomore 
Intermediate  Accounting  Award.  The  honor  is  given  to 
the  sophomore  accounting  major  with  the  highest 
average  in  intermediate  accounting. 


''Bells  are  Ringing 


jf 


By:  Debra  A.  Oberg  '87 

Many  phones  of  Lycoming  College  alumni  were  ringing 
recently  as  student  volunteers  contacted  alumni  from  all 
over  the  country  during  the  annual  Lycoming  phonathon. 
The  phonathon,  which  took  place  from  March  16-19  and 
March  23-26,  netted  $29,402  in  pledges  from  767  alumni, 
plus  377  pledges  of  support  to  the  Lycoming  College 
Fund. 

Last  year  during  the  phonathon,  students  raised 
$23,170.83  towards  the  operating  budget  of  Lycoming. 

Dollars  raised  are  used  to  meet  the  ongoing  needs  of 
the  institution.  Much  of  the  money  is  used  to  reduce  the 
gap  between  tuition  paid  by  students  and  (he  actual  cost 
of  providing  a  quality  college  educational  experience  at 
Lycoming. 

Motivated  student  organizations  are  credited  for  the 
calling.  During  the  first  four  nights,  Circle  K,  Kappa 
Delta  Rho,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi  and  the  United  Campus 
Ministry  volunteered.  The  last  four  nights,  Sigma  Pi, 
Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  Beta  Phi  Gamma  and  Gamma  Delta 
Sigma  donated  their  time.  Additionally,  Alpha  Phi 
Omega  assisted  with  some  of  the  details. 

The  local  office  of  Merrill  I  ynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and 
Smith  generously  donated  their  facilities  for  the 
phonathon. 

Debra  Obcrg  is  a  nusj  communicalion  major  at  Lycoming  College. 
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Haberberger  Returns 
[To  Campus 

Arthur  A.  Haberberger  '59,  returned  to  Lycoming  on 
April  3  as  guest  speaker  in  two  business  policies  classes. 
He  addressed  the  students  on  the  five  universal  resources 
needed  to  operate  any  business:  markets,  people, 
systems,  capital  and  time.  Each  seminar  closed  with  a 
question/answer  session. 

Haberberger  is  president,  chief  operating  officer  and 
director  of  Horrigan  American,  Inc.,  a  diversified 
financial  services  company,  and  he  serves  as  a  director 
ion  five  executive  boards. 

He  lives  in  Sinking  Springs,  PA,  with  his  wife,  Helen. 
They  have  two  children:  Susan  recently  graduated  from 
Wheaton  College  in  Norton,  MA,  and  Arthur,  Jr.,  is  a 
junior  at  Bucknell  University  in  Lewisburg. 


Arthur  Haberberger  answers  questions  from  students  in  the  business  policies 
class.  In  addition  to  his  discussion  on  the  five  universal  resources  needed  to 
operate  any  business,  he  described  how  a  Lycoming  education  fits  into  both 
the  business  and  outside  world. 


Altenderfer,  Kern 
Honored 

The  Chieftain  Award,  Lycoming  College's  most 
prestigious  honor,  went  to  Meg  Altenderfer,  a  senior 
mass  communication  and  art  major  from  Reading,  PA. 
She  was  a  Dean's  List  student,  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa 
Phi  (national  honor  society)  and  Gamma  Delta  Sigma 
Sorority.  Meg  also  designed  the  new  College  logo 
(Clarke  Chapel  tower).  The  award  was  won  in  a  vote  by 
Lycoming  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

The  Tomahawk  Award,  the  top  honor  for  a  male 
athlete,  was  won  by  Michael  Kern,  a  senior  business 
administration  and  economics  major  from  Dallas,  PA. 
Kern  won  four  letters  in  football  and  three  letters  in 
track,  and  was  selected  first-team  1985  GTE/CoSlDA 
College  Division  Football  Academic  Ail-American 
squad. 

The  Pocahontas  Award,  the  top  honor  for  a  female 
athlete,  also  went  to  Altenderfer,  a  diver  and  swimmer. 
She  was  first-team  1985  CoSIDA  College  Division 
Women's  At-Large  Academic  Ail-American  squad,  and 
the  first  Lycoming  woman  to  earn  any  Academic  Ail- 
American  honor. 


Meg  Altenderfer  and  Michael  Kern  flank  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Blumer.  Lycoming 
College  president. 


Gainer  Selected  For 
YFU  Program 

Janet  Gainer,  a  sophomore  nursing  major  from 
Northport,  New  York,  has  been  selected  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  Youth  for  Understanding  (YFU) 
program.  Gainer  is  one  of  10  students  nationwide 
selected  for  the  program,  which  is  sponsored  by  Philip 
Morris,  Inc.,  based  in  New  York  City.  She  will  be 
spending  two  months  this  summer  with  a  host  family  in 
Spain. 
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C)n-C"ampus  (Coniinued  from  page  19.) 


A  slue  uj  hiiiury  came  (town  us  a  tiemuliiion  crew  razed  one  o)  Ihe  oldest  huildinxs  Uill  remaining  /rum  ■■the  old  college  days.  "  Fine  -Im  /.  »hich  dales  back  lo  the 
IS50-70  era.  was  determined  lo  he  structurally  unsafe  by  building  engineers.  The  area  has  been  cleared  and  landscaped.  The  Fine  Arts  II  building,  located  on  the  comer 
of  Washington  Boulevard  and  College  Place,  is  undergoing  renovation  and  will  become  the  new  admissions  center.  The  cost  of  the  renovation,  estimated  at  about 
SIOO.OOO.  IS  being  paid  by  an  anonymous  donor.  Renovation  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  next  January. 


F4CULi    X     NOTES 


DR.  EDWARD  GABRIEL,  assistant  professor  of 
biology,  was  a  participant  in  a  Chautauqua  Short  Course 
entitled,  "The  Human  Genetics  Revolution." 
DR.  FRED  THAYER,  assistant  professor  of  music, 
recently  received  two  publication  contracts  for  music 
compositions.  His  Cancion  de  Cuna  (Cradle  Song)  for 
mixed  chorus  and  piano  and  Qui  Tollis  Peccata  Mundi, 
an  a  capella  choral  movement  from  "Gloria"  will  soon 
be  published. 

DR.  STAN  WILK,  associate  professor  of  anthropology, 
participated  in  a  conference  on  humanist  social  science 
at  Canada's  Centre  for  Advanced  Studies.  The 
conference  was  limited  to  200  selected  scholars.  He  was 
also  reappointed  to  the  editorial  board  of  the  Legal 
Studies  Forum,  the  official  Journal  of  the  American 
legal  Studies  Association. 
RICHARD  WIENECKE,  assistant  professor  of 
accounting,  presented  a  seminar  on  standard  cost 
variances  to  a  group  of  local  management  accountants. 
DR.  ELISE  GOLD,  assistant  professor  of  English,  has 
had  her  article  "King  Lear  and  Ae.slhelic  Tyranny  in 
Shelley's  The  Cenci,  Swell/out  the  Tyrant,  and  The 
Witch  Atlas"  accepted  for  publication  in  the  September 
issue  of  English  Language  Notes. 


DR.  JUDITH  POTTMEYER,  assistant  professor  of 
biology,  has  been  invited  to  serve  as  grant  proposal 
reviewer  for  the  National  Science  Foundation's  College 
Instrumentation  Program.  Dr.  Pottmeyer  also  received  a 
mini  grant  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  for  a  floristic  study  of  the 
vegetation  at  "The  Sink,"  a  series  of  coalesced  limestone 
sinkholes  in  southern  Lycoming  County. 

DR.  JANF:T  a.  RODGERS,  professor  of  nursing,  has 
been  selected  to  the  board  of  directors  at  Divine 
Providence  Hospital  in  Williamsport.  She  was  also 
appointed  to  the  editorial  advisory  board  of 
READINGS,  a  new  journal  published  by  the  American 
Orthopsychiatric  Association. 

DR.  EDWARD  GABRIEL  was  recently  invited  by 
Educational  Testing  Service  to  review  and  judge  the 
content  validity  for  the  newly  developed  Pennsylvania 
tests  for  teacher  certification. 

DR.  RICHARD  R.  ERICKSON,  assistant  professor  of 
astronomy  and  physics,  recently  concluded  a  highly 
successful  series  of  planetarium  shows.  More  than  1,500 
people  attended  ihc  free  shows  on  Halley's  Comet. 
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Morton  Rauff  Scholarship  InitT"*"<f^ 


3y:  Dr.  Walter  H.  Manning 

bllowing  a  number  of  phone  calls  to  old  friends  and  a 
eries  of  visits  to  the  campus,  several  Lycoming  alumni 
lave  initiated  the  Morton  Rauff  Memorial  Scholarship 
-■und.  Mort,  a  highly  respected  coach  and  friend  to  the 
ycoming  swimmers  from  1960  through  1972,  died  on 
January  17,  1985. 

Mort  was  born  in  Hatbush,  Pennsylvania  and  attended 
Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary  and  Junior  College, 
graduating  in  1941.  Mort  was  an  exceptional  football 
jlayer  and  he  continued  both  his  education  and  football 
merest  at  Cornell  University,  graduating  in  1942.  After 
mlisting  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  at  Cornell  he 
jntered  Officer  Candidate  School  following  graduation 
and  was  commissioned  2nd  Lieutenant. 

Mort  and  Elaine  Stern  met  at  Cornell  and  were 
married  in  September,  1946.  They  moved  to  Williamsport 
and  during  the  next  several  years  parented  two  daughters 
and  two  sons.  It  was  during  this  time  that  Mort  began  a 
career  in  the  insurance  field. 

Mort's  interest  in  swimming  came  quite  by  accident.  It 
began  when  Ben  Leffler,  a  major  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
icame  from  California  to  take  over  the  local  reserve  unit. 
While  in  Williamsport,  Leffler  volunteered  his  time  and 


service  to  the  YWCA  by  starting  a  swimming  team. 
Then,  during  the  1959-60  swimming  season  at  Lycoming 
College,  Leffler  was  appointed  coach.  The  friendship 
between  Ben  and  Mort  grew,  and  when  Ben  was 
reassigned  to  California  the  following  year,  Mort  became 
the  Lycoming  College  swimming  coach. 

Mort  coached  Lycoming  swimming  teams  from  1960 
through  1972  and  compiled  a  record  of  80  wins,  69 
losses  and  2  ties.  He  also  served  as  a  part-time  instructor 
in  the  Business  Department  from  1974  through  1978 
sharing  his  expertise  in  the  insurance  field.  Mort  was 
also  active  in  many  civic  activities  in  Williamsport.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Loyalsock  Township  School  and 
Recreation  Boards,  president  of  the  Loyalsock  Township 
Boosters  club  and  one  of  the  Township's  Pool  Associa- 
tion founders.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  owner  of 
the  Rauff  Insurance  Agency. 


''The  goal  of  the  Mort  Rauff 
Memorial  Fund  is  to  raise  a  minimum 
of  $10,000  in  order  to  establish  an 
endowed  scholarship.  The  scholarship 
is  designed  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  a  talented  and  deserving 
Lycoming  swimmer. ' ' 


Mort  Rauff  coached  Lycoming  swimming  teams  from  1960  through  1972.  He 
compiled  a  record  of  80  wins,  69  losses  and  2  ties.  He  also  served  as  a  part-time 
instructor  in  the  Business  Department  from  1974  through  1978,  sharing  his 
expertise  in  the  insurance  field. 


While  those  who  knew  Mort  at  Lycoming  remember 
him  as  a  coach,  a  teacher,  and  a  devoted  husband  and 
father,  the  many  swimming  team  members  remember 
him  most  often  because  he  was  our  friend.  He  was  a 
friend  who  was  there  on  the  dark  and  cold  winter 
mornings  when  we  faced  hard  workouts  before  our  first 
class.  He  was  a  friend  when  he  was  there  to  push  us 
through  our  long  practice  sessions  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  into  the  evening.  He  was  a  friend  as  we  rode  together 
in  the  car  or  bus  on  our  overnight  and  weekend  competi- 
tions. He  was  a  friend  when  we  won  and  he  was  our 
friend  when  we  lost.  He  was  a  friend  because  he  was  able 
to  motivate  us  and  to  make  us  laugh.  And,  although  we 
were  taking  part  in  a  sport  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
matches  the  individual  against  himself  in  a  very  isolated 
environment,  he  always  made  us  feel  like  we  were  a  team. 

The  goal  of  the  Mort  Rauff  Memorial  Fund  is  to  raise 
a  minimum  of  $10,000  in  order  to  establish  an  endowed 
scholarship.  The  scholarship  is  designed  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  a  talented  and  deserving  Lycoming 
(man  or  woman)  swimmer.  Contributions,  of  course,  are 
tax  deductible  and  in  many  instances  are  matched  by  the 
donor's  business  or  corporation.  Contributions  should  be 
sent  to:  Mort  Rauff  Memorial  Fund,  Lycoming  College, 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania  17701. 

Walter  Manning  is  associate  professor  of  the  Memphis  Speech  and  Hearing 
Center.  Memphis  State  University. 
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ALUMNI    NEWS 


a 


Lycoming 
Salutes 


jj 


Our  175th  Anniversary  celebration  is  a  special  occasion 
and  a  perfect  time  to  salute  175  representative  alumni 
whose  lives  bring  some  distinction  to  the  institution  in 
that  they  promote  the  mission  of  the  College  and  show 
that  Lycoming  is  making  a  contribution — whatever  form 
it  may  take — to  society. 

The  175th  Anniversary  committee,  along  with  the 
honors  and  awards  committee  of  the  Alumni  Executive 
Board,  are  asking  for  your  help  in  identifying  alumni. 
The  criteria  they  have  established  asks  that  the  alumni 
hold  degrees  from  Lycoming  and  have  made  contribu- 
tions through  their  careers,  community  or  church 
involvement  which  shed  a  positive  light  on  the  College. 
Please  send  nominations  to:  Alumni  &  Parent  Relations 
Office,  Lycoming  College,  Williamsport,  PA  17701-5192. 

The  College  looks  forward  to  this  opportunity  to 
salute  175  alumni  who  represent  the  heritage  we 
celebrate  and  give  direction  to  the  future  which 
Lycoming  looks  to  create. 


Florida  Alumni  Extend 
Warm  Welcome 

Alumni  living  in  the  "Sunshine  State"  warmly  greeted 
each  other  and  the  College  Tour  Choir  in  early  March 
when  Lycoming  College  went  to  Florida. 

A  six-city  choir  tour  highlighted  the  visit  which 
included  President  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Blumer;  Dale 
V.  Bower,  Director  of  Planned  Giving;  and  Ralph  E. 
Zeigler,  Jr.,  Director  of  Alumni  and  Parent  Relations. 

Hosting  receptions  for  alumni  and  the  locations  in 
which  the  events  were  held  were  Paul  Watts  '50,  Winter 
Haven;  Richard  '68  and  Mary-Jane  (Swanson  '68) 
Hedden,  Kissimmee;  David  M.  Turner  '37,  Naples; 
Thomas  J.  '69  and  Diane  McElheny,  Siesta  Key;  WilliaiT 
'69  and  Nancy  (Geib  '70)  Jula,  Clearwater  Beach; 
Samuel  H.  Evert  '34,  Palm  Beach;  Edmund  L.  Eliason 
'67,  Melbourne;  Paul  '65  and  Barbara  (Shucker  '66) 
Schwarz,  Fort  Lauderdale;  and  Steve  M.  Wolf  '55, 
Miami. 

The  Choir's  tour  included  appearances  at  Winter 
Haven,  Kissimmee,  Naples,  Port  Charlotte,  Sanibel 
Island,  and  New  Port  Richey. 

At  an  earlier  appearance  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  Willian- 
H.  Tredway  '31  was  honored  with  a  special  presentation. 


The  annual  l,ycoming  phnnathon,  which  look  placr  durinfi  the  weeks  of 
March  1619  and  March  2}-26.  netted  S29.402  in  pledges  from  7«7  alumni. 
Money  raised  ls  used  to  meet  the  ongoing  needs  o/  the  institution  and  reduce 
the  gap  between  tuition  and  the  actual  cost  of  providing  a  quality  collegf 
educational  experience  at  Lycoming. 


Alumni  Campaign 
Lauded 


I 


The  alumni  annual  giving  program  at  Lycoming  College  j' 
has  been  selected  as  a  finalist  in  the  1986  U.S.  Steel 
Alumni  Giving  Incentive  Awards  Program. 

The  program  recognizes  those  institutions  and  their      j 
alumni  who  have  made  a  significant  and  successful  I 

commitment  to  encourage  private,  voluntary  support  to  ' 
higher  education. 

Lycoming  College  has  shown  a  steady  increase  both  in 
the  number  of  alumni  donors  to  the  annual  fund  or  in 
alumni  contributions  over  a  four-year  period.  Alumni 
donations  to  the  annual  operating  budget  have  risen 
from  $45,983  in  1981-82  to  581,465  in  1984-85,  while  the 
number  contributing  rose  from  1,151  to  1,685  during  the 
same  period. 

Commenting  on  the  selection.  President  Frederick  E. 
Blumer  said,  "This  kind  of  recognition  reminds  us  that  , 
alumni  are,  indeed,  partners  in  providing  a  quality 
educational  experience  for  today's  students.  We  are 
grateful  for  their  continuing  interest  in  Lycoming 
College." 

Winners  of  the  awards,  which  include  cash  prizes,  are 
notified  in  late  Mav. 
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CLASS    NOTES 


'32 


VINCENT  E.  McKELVEY,  retired 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
currently  is  working  on  three  manuscripts 
for  publication.  He  and  his  wife, 
Genevieve,  who  together  celebrated  their 
48th  wedding  anniversary  last  June,  live  in 
St.  Cloud,  FL. 


'49 


ANNA  NETTA  LIVINGSTON  PRICK  is 
retired  from  teaching  in  the  State  College 
Area  Schools.  She  hopes  to  travel  and 
develop  new  interests  and  rekindle  old 
ones. 


'50 


VIRGINIA  HERLT  BARTO  has  received 
the  "Outstanding  Teacher  Award"  for 
her  school  in  Holmdel  Township,  NJ,  as 
established  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey.  She  will  be  given  $1,000.00  to  be 
used  in  her  school.  She  and  her  husband, 
HAROLD  E.  BARTO  '50,  live  in 
Holmdel,  NJ. 


'51 


ELLIS  B.  HOUSEKNECHT,  JR.  is 
retired  after  working  for  30  years  for 
Selective  Insurance  in  New  Jersey.  He  and 
his  wife,  MYRA  (HOLLAND  '49),  are 
residing  in  Hughesville,  PA. 


'53 


PAUL  R.  WILSON,  Lewisburg  Area 
Middle  School  principal  since  1978,  is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  the  current  school 
year.  This  will  end  a  career  of  29  years  as 
a  teacher  and  administrator.  He  and  his 
wife,  Ellie,  live  in  Lewisburg,  PA. 


'55 


STEVE  M.  WOLF  has  been  elected 
president  of  Dade  Chapter,  Florida 
Nurserymen  and  Growers  Association.  He 
is  also  on  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Homestead  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Florida  Farm  Bureau  and  Advisory  Board 
of  Dade  Junior  College.  He  lives  in 
Goulds,  FL. 


'56 


RAYALLEN  HOOVER  is  vice-president/ 
claims  with  Pennsylvania  National  Mutual 
Casualty  Insurance  Company.  He  joined 
the  company  in  1956,  and  is  living  in 
Mechanicsburg,  PA. 


BRUCE  D.  FISHER  left  his  position  as 
Central  Pennsylvania  Conference  Council 
on  Ministries  Director  in  Harrisburg, 
which  he  served  for  five  years.  He  has 
been  appointed  Chambersburg  District 
Superintendent  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  He  is  completing  his  doctor  of 
ministry  degree  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology.  He  is  also  serving  his 
sixth  year  as  a  clergy  member  of  the 
General  Council  on  Ministries  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church.  He  and  his 
wife,  Joan,  are  the  parents  of  five  sons. 


'57 


WILLIAM  H.  GALLAGHER  is  a  general 
merchandise  manager  for  Boscov's 
Department  Store  in  Reading,  PA.  He 
manages  the  hard-lines  division,  including 
major  and  small  appliances,  housewares, 
china,  gifts,  electronics,  lamps,  and 
luggage. 


TANYA  LINEBERRY  WAGNER  is  vice- 
president  for  nursing  services  at  the 
Faulkner  Hospital  in  Boston,  MA.  She 
directs  the  activities  of  378  nurses  and 
patient  care  staff  at  the  hospital. 


GLENN  W.  PURSEL  is  pastor  of  the 
Waldwick  United  Methodist  Church.  He 
and  his  wife,  ANN  (DUNN  '57),  live  in 
Parsippany,  NJ. 


GENE  E.  S ARSON  has  retired  after  25 
years  of  service  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  as 
supervisor.  He  is  now  self-employed  in  the 
antique  business  in  State  College  and 
Bloomsburg,  PA. 


'58 


NELSON  B.  HERTZLER  has  taught 
general  science  and  earth  and  space 
science  for  25  years  in  the  Mifflin  County 
School  District.  He  is  planning  to  take 
early  retirement  at  the  end  of  this  school 
year.  He  resides  in  Burnham,  PA. 


'59 

SANFORD  A.  HEUMANN  has  been 
employed  by  Champion  Products 
Company  for  the  last  23  years.  He  is 
district  sales  manager  for  New  York  City 
and  Philadelphia.  Champion  manufactures 
sports  uniforms  and  sportswear.  He  lives 
in  Upper  Saddle  River,  NJ. 


ROBERT  A.  STINE  is  Chief  of  the 
Central  Records  Division  for  the  Bureau 
of  Administrative  Services  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
recently  received  an  "Award  for 
Excellence."  He  was  responsible  for  a 
successful  project  to  microfilm  150,000 
corporation  tax  records  and  is  credited 
with  reducing  repair  costs  for  microfilm 
equipment  and  other  management 
efficiencies.  He  resides  in  Camp  Hill,  PA. 


'60 


C.  EDWARD  RECESKI  is  vice-president 
for  administration  at  Indiana  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  lives  in  Indiana.  PA. 


'62 


WILLIAM  F.  JACOBS,  JR.  is  president  of 

Marv  Washington  Hospital  in  Fredericks- 
burg, VA.  His  wife,  CAROL  (TWIGG 
'63)  is  in  private  practice,  after  having 
received  her  masters  degree  in  social  work. 
They  live  in  Fredericksburg. 


'63 


CHARLES  W.  LUPPERT  is  executive 
vice-president  and  cashier  at  Williamsport 
National  Bank.  He  is  responsible  for  all 
lending  activities  at  the  bank.  He  resides 
in  Williamsport,  PA. 

MARILYN  RUTT  SANDIFER  is  living  in 

Evergreen,  CO.  She  and  her  husband. 
Bill,  have  an  Arabian  Horse  business 
known  as  Greystone  Arabians.  In  June  of 
1985,  their  first  foals  were  born. 


'64 


MARTIN  R.  SHER  is  living  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  a  member  of  Lycoming's 
swim  team  as  a  diver  from  I960  to  1964. 
His  son,  Justin,  recently  placed  third  in 
the  eleven-and-under  backstroke  for  New 
York  State. 


'65 


DOROTHY  HAYS  MAITLAND  is  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Tour  Operator  of  the 
Year  award  given  by  members  of  the 
National  Tour  Association.  She  is  owner 
and  operator  of  Montana  Leisure,  Inc. 
She  is  involved  in  developing  vacation  and 
business  travel  both  in  and  out  of 
Montana.  The  award  was  developed  to 
honor  individuals,  companies  and 
organizations  who  have  made  an  impact 
on  the  travel  and  tourism  industry. 
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In  the  News 

ROBERT  L.  ALLEN  '68,  has  been 
named  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Legislative  Affairs  by  Pennsylvania 
Gov.  Dick  Thornburgh.  In  making 
the  appointment  Gov.  Thornburgh 
said,  "Bob  Allen  has  considerable 
experience  in  dealing  with  the 
General  Assembly  and  I'll  be 
relying  on  him  to  promote  our 
legislative  agenda." 

The  Governor  noted  that  he  has 
a  number  of  important  initiatives 
pending  before  the  General 
Assembly.  "Bob  will  play  a  key 
role  in  promoting  tax  cut  proposals 
and  other  budgetary  matters,  as 
well  as  proposals  for  sentencing 
reform  and  toughening  laws  to 
deal  with  dangerous  juvenile 
offenders." 

Allen,  a  Pottsville,  PA,  business- 
man, served  as  mayor  of  that  city 
from  1976  to  1981  and  was 
legislative  chairman  for  the 
Economic  Development  Council  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  from 
1981  to  1982. 


'69 


'67 


JOHN  S,  DAUGHENBAUGH  is  working 
for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
hydrologisi/metcorologist.  His  wife, 
Kathleen,  is  a  gospel  singer,  known  as 
Katrina  Rae,  and  performs  inspirational 
concerts  throughout  the  Eastern  USA. 


MYRA  DAVIS  BLANEY  has  been  a 
flight  attendant  for  USAir  since 
graduation  from  Lycoming.  She  is 
married  and  has  two  children,  two  and 
ihree-and-one-half  years  old.  They  reside 
in  Ft.  Washington,  MD. 

MARK  A.  SANTUCCI  recently  accepted 
a  call  to  serve  as  rector  at  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  in  Wiiliamsport,  PA. 
He  and  his  wife,  Marlene,  and  their  two 
sons,  Matthew,  six,  and  David,  ten,  came 
10  Wiiliamsport  from  the  Harrisburg  area 
where  he  served  as  assistant  rector  of  St. 
Andrew  Episcopal  Parish. 


'70 


RICHARD  C.  HILER  is  a  partner  and  a 
vice-president  of  Carex  Healthcare 
Products  in  Newark,  NJ.  He  and  his  wife, 
Denise,  and  their  two  sons,  Richard,  nine 
and  Scott,  six,  live  in  Rockaway,  NJ. 


'71 


DAVID  C.  FREY  is  a  math  teacher  at  the 
Wiiliamsport  Area  High  School.  He  is 
also  tax  collector  for  Old  Lycoming 
Township.  He  and  his  wife,  Doreen,  and 
their  two  sons.  Christian  and  Eric,  live  in 
Wiiliamsport,  PA. 

EDWARD  (SKIP)  J.  GENTHER  is  region 
agent  sales  manager  for  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion. He  covers  four  states — NY,  PA, 
OH,  and  WV— and  reports  to  Stamford, 
CT.  He  is  living  in  Camp  Hill,  PA. 


'72 


GEORGE  M.  BRIAR,  JR.  is  vice- 
president/finance  of  Atlantic  Hardware,  a 
construction  company  in  New  York  City. 
He  lives  with  his  family  in  Manahawkin, 
NJ. 

KATHLEEN  V.  DONNELLY  is  director 
of  the  Tandem  Health  Services  Division. 
This  new  division  will  provide  marketing 
services  to  organizations  in  the  health  care 
field.  She  resides  in  Pittsburgh. 

UIDirH  AIKHNS  MILFTO  is  teaching 
third  grade  in  Melhacton  School  District, 
Collegeville,  PA. 


'73 


MELANIE  R.  BOND  is  still  working  at 
the  National  Zoo  where  they  have  two 
new  young  gorillas.  She  is  planning  a  long 
trip  to  Japan  in  October  to  visit  friends, 
zoos  and  soak  up  the  culture. 


DAVID  K.  GIESA  is  Western  Division 
Sales  Manager  for  United  Division  Pfizei 
Hospital  Products.  He  and  his  wife,  Patt 
and  their  two  daughters,  reside  in  The 
Woodlands.  TX. 

NANCY  ELLIS  HALBERT  is  teaching 
nursery  school,  volunteering  at  the  local 
elementary  school  and  participating  in 
various  church  activities.  She,  with  her 
husband  and  three  children,  live  in 
Annandale,  NJ. 

THOMAS  G.  RAUB  is  teaching  algebra 
and  math  at  Raub  Middle  School, 
Allentown,  PA. 

LOUIS  J.  SULPIZIO,  JR.  is  a  vice- 
president  of  James  Talcott  Factors.  He 
joined  James  Talcott,  Inc.,  in  1979.  He  i; 
living  in  Canyon  Country,  CA. 

JOHN  C.  TEASLEY  was  elected  assistan 

vice-president  of  computer  systems  at  the 
Investment  Banking  Firm  of  Kidder 
Peabody.  He  lives  in  Teaneck,  NJ,  with 
his  wife,  Carol  Ann. 

ALFRED  B.  HAAS  (HONORARY 
DEGREE  RECIPIENT)  is  vice  president 
of  Bucknell  Univesity's  Emeritus  Club. 

BARBARA  ZEIGLER  McCULLOUGH, 

a  first-grade  teacher  at  Lyter  Elementary 
School,  Montoursville,  PA,  recently 
received  the  Outstanding  Young  Educator 
Award  from  the  Greater  Wiiliamsport 
Jaycees.  She  has  been  teaching  since  1974' 
Along  with  her  regular  duties,  she  is 
teaching  a  seven-year-old  Korean  student 
to  speak  and  read  English.  She  and  her 
husband,  Robert,  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Bethany. 


'74 


THOMAS  R.  BEAMER  is  employed  as 
the  controller  and  director  of  administra-  ■ 
tion  for  Paine  Webber  Risk  Management, 
Inc.  He  and  his  wife,  GAIL  (GLEASON 
'75),  and  their  two  sons  live  in  Columbia, 
MD. 

SARAH  E.  BERTRAND  is  director  of 
personnel  at  White  Deer  Treatment  Centei 
in  Allenwood,  PA.  She  is  living  in 
Wiiliamsport. 

JAN  B.  McDonald  has  left  lull-time 
public  and  private  accounting  after  10 
years  to  open  a  retail  farm  market  on  his 
recently  inherited  family  farm  which  is 
located  in  S.  York  County.  McDonald's 
Farm  will  offer  strawberries,  vegetables, 
flower  plants  and  later  Christmas  trees. 
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In  the  News 

KAREN  NEWHOUSER-CLARK 

'74,  was  recently  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  DataSafe  Division  of 
Users  Incorporated,  a  nationwide 
data  processing  company  based  in 
Valley  Forge,  PA.  She  is 
responsible  for  conversions  and 
installations,  support  and  technical 
services  and  systems  development 
for  clients  requiring  in-house  data 
processing. 

Users  Incorporated  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  credit  unions  it 
serves.  The  company  provides 
computer  and  marketing  services, 
as  well  as  forms  and  supplies  to 
more  than  500  credit  unions 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Hawaii. 
Since  joining  the  company  as  a 
customer  representative  in  1979, 
she  has  held  two  major  managerial 
positions  in  the  division. 

Along  with  being  responsible  for 
developihg  and  overseeing  the 
growth  of  the  company's 
management  and  client  support 
services,  she  has  also  been  in 
charge  of  its  education  and 
training  programs. 
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THOMAS  E.  CIOFFI  is  the  golf  pro  at 
the  Frosty  Valley  Country  Club  in 
Sunbury,  PA.  He  has  been  a  golfer  for  23 
years  and  a  golf  professional  for  10.  Prior 
to  coming  to  the  Sunbury  area,  he  served 
six  years  as  the  golf  pro  at  the  Heritage 
Ridge  Golf  Club  in  Hobe  Sound,  FL. 

JILL  SAYRE  LAWLOR  is  vice  president 
of  marketing  for  the  Greenwood  Group,  a 
Philadelphia-based  real  estate  development 
corporation.  She  is  living  in  Haddonfield, 
NJ. 

J.  MICHAEL  Mccormick  paints  lines 
on  running  tracks  for  American  Tennis 
Courts,  Inc.  He  and  his  wife,  with  their 
two  children,  are  living  in  Gardners,  PA. 


'75 


SUZANNE  HOAGLAND  BAIRD  Is  back 
to  teaching  and  is  a  substitute  In  K-6  in 
Somerset  County.  She  and  her  husband, 
Richard,  reside  in  Belle  Mead,  NJ. 

DENNIS  E.  HORN  Is  the  new 
administrator  of  the  Buffalo  Valley 
Lutheran  Village  in  Lewlsburg,  PA.  The 
Lutheran  Village  has  110  residents,  21  of 
whom  are  in  skilled  care  and  89  in 
intermediate  care  units. 

RICHARD  L.  WOOSTER,  Mayor  of 
Clementon,  NJ,  has  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  Camden  County  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders  (County 
Commissioner)  to  a  three-year  term.  He 
lives  with  his  wife,  SHEILA  (KENNEDY 
'75)  and  their  daughter,  Brittany,  in 
Clementon. 

CAROLINE  MARPLE  LYNCH  has  left 
teaching  to  be  at  home  with  her  first 
child,  Jennifer  Carol.  Her  husband, 
Randy,  Is  a  clinical  pharmacist  working  at 
Presbyterian  Hospital  In  Philadelphia. 
They  are  living  In  Gloucester  Township, 
NJ. 

CONSTANCE  DICKMAN  PISARZ  Is 

director  of  sales  of  the  Ryetown  Hilton, 
Rye  Brook,  NY.  She  and  her  husband, 
Paul,  with  their  daughter,  live  in  Croton- 
On-Hudson,  NY. 

KAREN  A.  SUPLEE  is  director  of 
admissions  at  George  School  in  Newtown, 
PA. 


'76 


JILL  KRIEGER  PIECKO  is  a  systems 
support  manager  for  Xerox  Corporation. 
She  and  her  husband,  John,  are  living  in 
Trenton,  NJ. 


'77 

ROBERT  C.  BOYER  Is  working  with 
AT&T  Information  Systems  in 
Morristown,  NJ,  as  a  staff  manager.  He 
and  his  wife,  BONNIE  (CURY  '77),  and 
their  two  sons  live  In  West  Caldwell,  NJ. 

KEITH  A.  KAISER  is  field  sales  manager 
for  the  Snap-On  Tools  Corporation  In 
Harrlsburg,  PA.  He  resides  in  Enola,  PA. 

GARY  L.  SOJKA  Is  an  analyst  for  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  His  wife, 
SUE  (LAFKY  '79),  is  teaching  German 
and  French  at  Chantilly  High  School  In 
Chantilly,  VA.  She  also  sponsors  the 
after-school  Russian  Club  and  assists  the 
drama  department.  In  1984  and  1985,  she 
took  groups  of  teens  to  Europe.  They, 
with  their  new  son,  Ben,  reside  in 
Alexandria,  VA. 

STEVE  T.  BORJA  Is  assistant  wrestling 
coach  at  Lancaster  Catholic  High  School 
In  Lancaster,  PA.  He  and  his  wife,  Cheryl, 
live  in  Denver,  PA,  with  their  two  children. 


'78 


LAWRENCE  A.  BURNSTEIN  was 
named  "Volunteer  of  the  Year"  in 
1985-86  by  the  Monmouth  County 
Chapter  of  The  American  Red  Cross.  He 
is  an  instructor  In  C.P.R.  and  advanced 
first  aid,  as  well  as  being  the  coordinator 
for  the  Chapter's  Defensive  Driving 
Program.  He  has  worked  with  the 
Oakhurst  First  Aid  Squad  in  New  Jersey 
since  1974  and  was  appointed  to  Central 
Area  Subchalrman  of  the  Education 
Committee  by  the  State  Council's 
President.  He  resides  in  Ocean,  NJ. 

NANCY  SCHADLER-CHANG,  a 
graduate  of  The  Washington  College  of 
Law,  in  Washington,  DC,  Is  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Bar.  Her  husband,  Douglas, 
is  employed  as  a  manager  with  Folger 
Coffee.  They  are  living  in  Sherman,  TX. 

JOHN  B.  STITES  Is  branch  manager  of 
Chubb  Insurance  Group's  Indianapolis 
office.  He  Is  also  an  assistant  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  He  and  his 
wife,  Cheryl,  and  daughter,  Kyle 
Amanda,  live  in  Indianapolis,  IN. 


'79 


DAVID  W.  SCHNEIDER  is  a  CPA  and 
is  an  internal  auditor  with  Hallmark 
Cards.  His  wife,  NANKA  (ARSENOVIC 
'78),  is  a  CPA  and  Is  working  as  a  senior 
tax  accountant  for  Butler  Manufacturing 
Company.  They,  with  their  daughter, 
Helen,  live  in  Kansas  City,  MO. 
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DAVID  W.  VILUSHIS  is  a  pharmaceuti- 
cal sales  representative  with  Berley 
Laboratories.  He  is  living  in  Tallahassee, 
IL. 

KFNNETH  D.  SIBLEY  is  a  patent 
attorney  at  the  firm  of  Bell,  Seltzer,  Park 
&  Gibson  in  Charlotte,  NC.  He  and  his 
wife,  BARBARA  (LYNCH  '78),  with 
their  daughter,  Anna  Elizabeth,  live  in 
Charlotte. 


'80 


CHARLES  R.  CHERVANIK  has  received 
his  master  of  science  degree  in  adminis- 
tration of  justice  from  Shippensburg 
University. 

STEPHEN  W.  GOLD  is  assistant  store 
manager  for  Ames  Department  Stores.  He 
and  his  wife,  Lori,  and  son,  Matthew,  are 
living  in  Elysburg,  PA. 

LESLIE  HERRERA  is  supervisor  of 
computer  services  for  AT&T.  His  wife, 
Pamela,  works  as  a  corporate  travel 
coordinator  for  U.S.  Insurance  Group  in 
Basking  Ridge.  They  reside  in  Piscataway, 
NJ. 

DONNA  PETRIZZI  LAROSA  is  teaching 
third  grade  at  her  old  alma  mater  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  Her  husband,  Jim,  is 
self-employed  as  a  contractor.  They  are 
living  in  Bristol,  PA. 

FRANCO  REA  is  a  senior  financial 
officer  of  The  Money  Store,  Inc.  He  is 
responsible  for  financial  planning,  cash 
management  and  special  projects  working 
out  of  the  company's  headquarters  in 
Union,  NJ.  He  lives  in  Summit. 

PATRICIA  GRAVER  RUBIO  is 
employed  at  Merck  &  Company,  Inc.  of 
Rahway,  NJ.  She  is  a  project  cost  analyst. 
Her  husband,  Richard,  is  employed  with 
Rathe  Productions,  New  York,  as  a  cost 
estimator.  They  are  residing  in  Scotch 
Plains. 


ARTHUR  W.  HATHAWAY  is  controller 
for  Marble  Bank  in  Rutland,  VT.  He  and 
his  wife,  Linda,  arc  living  in  Castleton, 
VT. 


'81 


DAVID  C.  AVERY  is  employed  as  a 
product  manager  for  Frito-Lay,  Inc.  He 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Lou,  and  their  son, 
Kyle,  reside  in  Lubbock,  TX. 

DEBRA  SUPLEE  DONAHUE  and  her 
husband,  Allen,  are  managing  an  estate 
together.  They  are  living  in  Princeton, 
NJ. 

DONNA  FISHER  FRIERI  is  employed  by 
Ford  Motor  Credit  Corporation.  Her 
husband,  John,  is  employed  by  Judge 
Edward  W.  Beglin,  Jr.,  assignment  judge 
of  Union  County. 

DIANE  L.  REESE  is  working  as  a  staff 
therapist  at  Community  General 
Osteopathic  Hospital  in  Harrisburg,  PA. 
She  received  a  master  of  science  degree  in 
physical  therapy  from  Beaver  College. 

NANCY  HARMAN  SHIPE  is  employed 
by  Soldiers  &  Sailors  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Wellsboro,  PA,  as  a  computer 
programmer.  She  and  her  husband, 
Daniel,  reside  in  Wellsboro. 


'82 


BRIAN  L.  BARTH  is  the  new  manager  of 
the  Camp  Hill  Branch  of  York  Federal 
Savings,  Loan.  Prior  to  joining  York 
Federal,  Barth  was  employed  by  Drovers 
and  Mechanics  Bank,  York. 

KIMBERLY  GAMMELL  LOUDIS  is  an 

assistant  sales  manager  for  Barbey 
Electronics.  Her  husband,  Matthew,  is 
attending  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Podiatric  Medicine.  They  are  living  in 
Potisiown,  PA. 


JOSEPH  M.  VIRGULTI  is  a  student 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Dental 
School.  His  wife,  HEATHER  (MAM 
'81),  is  a  sales  representative  for  New 
Penn  Trucking.  They  are  living  in 
Pittsburgh,  PA. 


'83 


ANTHONY  J.  BOURES  is  a  staff 
accountant  with  Pannell  Kerr  Forster  in  ; 
Philadelphia,  PA.  He  passed  his  CP.A 
examination  in  November,  1985. 

RONALD  A.  FRICK,  credit  department 
manager  at  Northern  Central  Bank, 
Williamsport,  is  serving  as  chairman  oi  it 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha  Alumni  Trusteeship 

BARBARA  B.  HEIM  is  employment 
manager  for  Frito-Lay  in  Rosenberg, 
She  lives  in  Sugar  Land,  TX. 
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'85 

WAYNE  C.  BOOTH  (Honorary  degree  I 
recipient)  was  honored  by  The  American! 
Association  of  Higher  Education  and  the* 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  advancemeri 
of  teaching  for  providing  outstanding  1 
leadership  to  his  university.  He  is 
professor  of  English  at  The  University  of 
Chicago. 


DIANA  WEBSTER  is  records  and  data 
manager  in  the  Registrar's  Office  at 
Lycoming  College. 

MICHAEL  C.  WYATT  has  passed  the 
certified  public  accountant  examination 
for  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  He  is  a  junic 
accountant  at  Arthur  Young,  a  public 
accounting  firm  in  New  York  City. 


Marriages 


Molly  McDuff  and  WILLIAM  L. 
LEVEGOOD  '76,  August  17,  1985, 
Irvine,  CA. 


STANLEY  W.  SLOTER  is  vice  president 
and  manager  of  the  Washington  office  of 
National  Development  Corporation.  His 
wife,  JOLENE  (HALL  '80),  is  a  health 
policy  analyst  with  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission.  They  are 
residing  in  Washington,  D.C. 

DRl  W  C.  CURRY  is  a  business  lines 
underwriter  for  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  in  Bala  Cynwyd.  PA.  His  wife, 
Mary,  is  a  customer  service  representative 
with  New  Jersey  Manufacturers  Insurance 
Company  in  West  Trenton. 


GERALD  R.  MOWRY,  1st  It.  United 
States  Marines,  recently  participated  in 
the  Combined  Arms  E.xercise  as  a  member 
of  an  advanced  party.  He  was  responsible 
for  erecting  tents,  setting  up  wire 
communication  systems  and  helping 
establish  the  rcginicnial  mess  hall.  Mowry 
is  stationed  with  the  1st  Buttaiion,  5th 
Marines,  Camp  Pendleton,  CA. 

NANCY  J.  SHENISE.  who  lives  in  West 
Milford,  NJ,  is  working  as  customer 
service  manager  with  People  Express 
Airlines  in  Newark. 


NANCY  J.  SCHADI  ER  '78  and  Doiul.i 
T.  Chang,  February  15,  1986 

PATRICIA  E.  GRAVER  '80  and  Ri.h.ir 
M.  Rubio,  October  26.  1985.  Madison.  S 

Pamela  Hodge  and  LESLIE  HERRLRA 
"80,  October  19.  1985.  Elmira,  NY. 

KIMHIRl  Y  J.  MAM  ONI  '80  and  Gao 
I  .  Read,  October  12,  1985,  Washington, 

NJ. 
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DONNA  J.  FISHER  '81  and  John  R. 
Frieri,  February,  1986,  Springfield,  NJ. 

NANCY  JO  HARMAN  '81  and  Daniel 
Shipe,  September  7,  1985,  Wellsboro,  FA. 
KORRY  McCarthy  '81  was  a  brides- 
maid. 

HEATHER  M.  MANLEY  '81  and 
JOSEPH  M.  VIRGULTI  '82,  April  6, 
1985,  Williamsport,  PA. 

DEBRA  G.  SUPLEE  '81  and  Allen  E. 

Donahue,  February  15,  1986,  Willingboro, 
NJ.  Maid  of  honor  was  KAREN  A. 
SUPLEE  '75. 

KIMBERLY  D.  GAMMELL  '82  and 
Matthew  Loudis,  August  11,  1984, 
Reading,  PA. 

LAURA  LEAH  E.  DAVIS  '83  and  1st  Lt. 
Robert  F.  Hein,  February  1,  1986,  Cherry 
Hill,  NJ. 

Mary  Claire  Phelan  and  DREW  C. 
CURRY  '80,  March,  1986,  Fairless  Hills, 
PA. 

Heidi  B.  Amlung  and  KEVIN  T.  GILLEN 
'80,  November  9,  1985,  Washington 
Township,  NJ. 


births 


A  daughter,  Jennifer  Marie,  to  Patricia 
and  CARL  L.  REAMS  '62,  September  20, 
1985. 


P 


son,  Jason  John  McMillan,  to  Jane  and 
AY  J.C.  GINTER  '70,  October  4,  1985. 


A  daughter,  Stephanie  Marie,  to  Maureen 
and  DAVID  A.  WYNN  '71,  September 
12,  1985. 

\  son,  Jesse  Matthew,  to  Judith  and 
GEORGE  M.  BRIAR  '72,  October  1985. 

\  daughter,  Tracey  Alison,  to  Alison  and 
MARK  E.  RUBENDALL  '72,  January 
21,  1986. 

A  son,  Tristan  John,  to  BARBARA 
(LOVENDUSKl  '73)  and  Leonard  A. 
Sylk,  March  6,  1986. 

A  son,  Thomas  John,  to  CYNTHIA 
(WEISS  '74)  and  THOMAS  J. 
MILBERGER  '74,  February  25,  1986. 

A  daughter,  Rachel  Anne,  to  Rebecca  and 
RICHARD  A.  CALDWELL  '75,  January 
19,  1986. 

A  son,  Colin  Joseph,  to  PATRICIA 
.;D0EBLER  '75)  and  Ron  Coppola, 
lanuary  28,  1986. 

A  daughter,  Brittany  Lynne,  to  SHEILA 
KENNEDY  '75)  and  RICHARD  L. 
^'OOSTER  '75,  October  16,  1985. 

A  daughter,  Amanda  Nicole,  to  AMY 
STAHURA  '76)  and  Ken  Rastelli, 
-ebruary  20,  1986. 


A  son,  Ryan  Richard,  to  LISA 
(SWEIGART  '76)  and  Richard  B. 
Crawford,  February  5,  1986. 

A  son,  Matthew  Robert,  to  BONNIE 
(CURY  '77)  and  ROBERT  C.  BOYER 

'77,  March  1,  1986. 

A  daughter,  to  JULIE  (UPDEGROVE 
'78)  and  CHARLES  E.  HARSTEAD  '77, 
February  21,  1986. 

A  daughter.  Amy  EHzabeth,  to  NANCY 
(HUBKA  '77)  and  David  Hofmann, 
October  7,  1985. 

A  son,  Matthew  Allen,  to  Dale  Ellen  and 
JEFFREY  A.  SEELEY  '77,  January  26, 
1986. 

A  son,  Benjamin  Lafky,  to  SUE  (LAFKY 
'79)  and  GARY  L.  SOJKA  '77,  December 
29,  1985. 

A  son,  Michael  E.,  to  JANE  (SNYDER 
'78)  and  EDWARD  K.  BIRD  '78,  March 
5,  1986. 

A  daughter,  Erin  Marie,  to  Regina  and 
NORMAN  J.  POLLARD  '78,  January 
11,  1986. 

A  son,  Kyle  David,  to  Mary  Lou  and 
DAVID  C.  AVERY  '81,  March  18,  1985. 

A  son,  Matthew  Walter,  to  CARON 
(HUTCHINS  '83)  and  DANIEL  M. 
BARNARD  '83,  October  18,  1985. 

A  son,  Joseph  Michael,  to  Paula  and 
MICHAEL  A.  HAMM  '83,  January  19, 
1986. 

A  son,  John  Russell,  IV,  to  DONNA  A. 
(BRENNAN  '84)  and  JOHN  R. 
YARNELL  '82,  November  26,  1985.  The 
maternal  grandmother  is  ANN  CRUM 
BRENNAN  '59. 

Twin  sons,  Justin  Ryan  and  Jason 
Patrick,  to  DIANE  (MORGAN  '75)  and 
RICK  F.  GONZALEZ  '75,  June  5,  1985. 

A  daughter,  Jennifer  Carol,  to 
CAROLINE  (MARPLE  '75)  and  Randall 
A.  Lynch,  February  2,  1986. 

A  son,  Ryan  Andres,  to  CYNTHIA 
(BACON  '76)  and  Richard  G.  Albright, 
July  1,  1985. 

A  son,  Michael  Robert,  to  Kathy  and 
PAUL  E.  DOUGHERTY  '76,  December 
5,  1985. 

A  daughter,  Laura,  to  Cheryl  and  STEVE 
BORJA  '77,  October  14,  1985. 

A  son,  Daniel  Alan,  to  NANCY 
(WOODMAN  '77)  and  Alan  B.  Robinson, 
July  8,  1985. 

A  son,  Robert  Bruce,  Jr.,  to  KAREN 
(BARGER  '78)  and  Robert  B.  Heath, 
March  29,  1986. 


A  daughter,  Anna  Elizabeth,  to 
BARBARA  (LYNCH  '78)  and 
KENNETH  D.  SIBLEY  '79,  March  8, 
1986. 

A  son,  Michael  Dylan,  to  LAURIE 
(SHEA  '80)  and  Thomas  M.  Petrik,  May 
11,  1985. 

A  son,  Justin  Michael,  to  MARGARET 
(COMBS  '82)  and  GERALD  J.  WOOD 
'82,  March  28,  1986. 


In  Memoriam 

JOHN  WILEY  JONES,  a  member 
of  the  Dickinson  Seminary  Class 
of  1920,  died  February  28,  1986. 
Dr.  Jones  was  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Founder  of  Jones 
Chemicals,  Inc.  of  Caledonia,  NY. 
His  company  also  has  distribution 
centers  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  His  distinguished 
record  as  a  businessman  and 
philanthropist  made  him  an 
outstanding  alumnus.  Lycoming 
College  conferred  an  honorary 
degree  on  him  in  1978.  Dr.  Jones 
served  as  a  Trustee  of  Eisenhower 
College,  endowed  two  chairs  at 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
and  supported  numerous  other 
schools  and  charitable  institutions. 
Among  his  survivors  are  two  sons 
who  are  also  alumni:  ROBERT  B. 
'48  and  DAVID  '52. 
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In  Memoriam 

1915  -  C.  DONALD  KARNS  died 

December  25,  1985  in  Miami,  FL. 
During  his  Dickinson  Seminary 
days,  he  was  a  campus 
photographer  and  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  baseball  and 
football  teams. 

1917  -  KATHRYN  HARPEL  RAHN, 
Phillipsburg,  NJ.  Word  of  her 
death  was  received  in  March,  1986. 
She  had  taught  at  Mountain  States 
Business  College  (WV)  and  Rider 
College  (NJ),  and  was  an  author 
and  lecturer  on  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
folklore. 


1920  -  JOHN  WILEY  JONES 
1923  -  A.  RUDOLPH  GREEN  died 

October  18,  1985,  in  Alton,  IL. 


1928 


1932 


1932 


1935 


MARY  BRYAN  FLEISHER  died 
January  23.  1986.  in  Portland.  OR. 

KATHRYN  LANNERT 
LEINBACH  died  November  23, 
1985,  in  Williamsport.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband, 
WILLIAM  "47. 


WILLARD  F.  KRUHM, 
Burtonsville,  MD,  April 


1986. 


AUDREY  SHILLING  BAIR  died 
March  12.  1986,  in  Williamsport. 


1938  -  G.  RICHARD  HOLDREN  died 
February  2,  1986,  in  Philipsburg. 
PA.  He  was  the  president  of 
Clearfield  Hardware  Company, 
Inc. 

1946  -  JAMES  ROBERT  WILLIAMS. 

Shickshinny,  PA,  April  15,  1986. 
Among  his  survivors  is  a  son, 
JAMES  O.  "85. 

1952  -  DOUGLAS  E.  McWILLIAMS 

Elysburg,  PA.  November  26,  \9^^ 

1958  -  JOHN  ZOOK  of  Miffiiniown,  PA 
Word  of  his  death  was  received  in 
March,  1986. 

I%7  -  WAYNE  G.  GAFFNEY, 

Williamsport,  PA.  April  14,  1986. 


TesC  Your  Knowledge  of  the  economy 

(Questions  on  page  13.) 

Answers: 

1.  True. 

2.  False.  Inflation  comes  from  money  growth  in  excess 
of  the  growth  of  the  nation's  output  of  goods  and 
services.  When  one  price  such  as  oil  or  orange  juice  goes 
up.  that  means  people  have  less  money  to  spend  on 
other  goods  so  the  prices  of  other  goods  fall  in  relative 
terms.  Only  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  increases 
the  money  supply  too  fast  will  the  prices  of  all  goods  go 
up  on  a  sustained  basis. 

3.  False.  The  prime  rate  refers  to  the  interest  that 
banks  charge  on  business  loans  to  their  most  credit- 
worthy customers  at  a  given  time. 

4.  True  and  False.  While  the  deficit  is  normally 
quoted  as  the  biggest  economic  problem,  it  is  in  fact 
only  a  convenient  shorthand  for  the  true  problem  which 
is  the  total  amount  of  spending.  The  deficit  refers  to 
that  part  of  the  government's  spending  that  is  financed 
by  borrowing.  Spending  can  be  financed  three  ways:  by 
ta.xing.  by  borrowing,  or  by  monetization.  Taxing  takes 
away  money  that  consumers  could  use  to  buy  goods  or 
services.  Borrowing  takes  money  that  would  be  used  to 
finance  new  investment  in  the  private  sector.  And 
monetization  is  merely  paying  the  nation's  debt  by 
printing  more  money  which  leads  to  intlation.  Any  way 
you  look  at  it,  when  the  government  spends  a  dollar  it 
comes  from  the  taxpayer. 

5.  True. 

6.  False.  Disposable  income  refers  to  your  take-home 
pay  after  taxes. 

7.  False.  It  will  take  less  pounds  to  equal  one  dollar. 
In  other  words,  more  dollars  to  equal  one  pound. 

8.  If  you  know  what  the  prime  will  be  on  July  1. 
1986.  please  contact  Dave  or  Pat.  They  definitely  want 
to  hear  from  you. 


Dates  to  Remember 

Homecoming  1986 

October  3-5 
REUNION  CLASSES 

1986  •  1981  •  1976  •  1971 
1966  •  1961  •  1956  •  1951 

1946  •  1941  •  1936 

and  the  50-plus  group 


Parents'  Weekend  1986 

October  24-26 


Searching  for  Missing  Alumni 


'36 


Aderhold,  John  P. 
Biddle,  Sara  L. 
Coutts,  Robert 
Dice,  Robert  S. 
DeBarbieri,  George  L. 
Doebler,  R.  Stanley 
Dominguez,  Ernesto  R. 
Dunning,  Mary  L. 
Fields,  Elizabeth  Janet 
Flumerfelt,  Helen  L. 
Hardesty,  Richard  B. 
Jones,  Ralph  C. 
Karlstrom,  Eleanor  C.  Johnson 
Leprohon,  Jean  Phillips 
Mitstifer,  Frieda 
McAllister,  Anne  E.  Burrows 
McWilliams,  Charles 
Mumford,  James  Dean 
INardi,  Harriet 
Patterson,  Ruth  Carbert 
Sensor,  Richard  O. 
I  Sullivan,  Mabel 


'41 


Berlin,  Eugene  P. 
Bieber,  George  S. 
Campbell,  J.  Bruce 
Corson,  Mildred  Y. 
Fitzgerald,  John  J. 
Flegal,  Mary  J. 
Goodenow,  Robert 
Graham,  Jean  E.  Flock 
Greene,  Charles  E. 
Harnden,  Robert  G. 
Hebert,  Faye  Deibler 
Hunter,  Clarence  V. 
Johnston,  Harry 
Lush,  David  S. 
Shimmel,  Julia  Minds 
Stromak,  John  C. 
Stromak,  Patricia  Mitchell 


46 


Barrett,  Nathaniel 

Carter,  John  F. 

Epstein,  Arnold 

Finlander,  William 

Forney,  Charles  F. 

Frith,  Raymond  J. 

Hagen,  William  D. 

Jennings,  Barbara  Gordon 

Moshier,  Angelino  C.  Cosentino 

Puente,  Jose  R. 

Shatten,  Edythe  Pollak 


'51 


Ballentine,  Donald  A. 
Barnett,  Philip  T. 
Bellak,  George  V. 


Borowski,  Charles  W. 
Camp,  Beverly  Catanese 
Carl,  Thomas  A. 
Dale,  John  H. 
Danneker,  Charles  A. 
Davis,  John  B. 
Diamond,  Elaine 
DiMarco,  Maria  B. 
Drescher,  Herbert  W. 
Fisher,  Allen  B. 
Formica,  William  R. 
Griffith,  Hope  McAllister 
Grimes,  Donald  A. 
Hilner,  Charles  L. 
Hippie,  Chalckley  C. 
Hull,  Virginia  A.  Armstrong 
Kaiser,  Edward  R. 
Lieuallen,  William  G. 
Long,  Robert  W. 
Marx,  Norman  I. 
McKinley,  William 
Nicholas,  Fay  Elder 
Noll,  Ronald  M. 


'56 


Beckner,  Joan  L. 

Bishop,  Frederick  W. 

Calhoun,  Myra  Lynn 

Capkovic,  Mary  Norris 

Compton,  L  Richard 

Cuozzo,  Donald  H. 

Erat,  Donald  R. 

Harman,  Mary  Myers 

Henninger,  William  M. 

Hostrander,  Richard  J. 

Ickes,  Larry  C. 

Kelchner,  George  A. 

Kleese,  Donald 

Krauss,  Richard  A. 

Lauer,  William  D. 

Lunt,  Robert  A. 

Parker,  John  A. 

Peakall,  M.  LaVanne  Fairbanks 

Robbins,  Pauline  Frederick 

Rupert,  Paul  S. 

Sacks,  Stuart  E. 

Stewart,  Barbara  Spyut 

Stewart,  Vaughn  E. 

Tostevin,  Robert  L. 

Yost,  Chester 


'61 


Benninger,  Clyde  R. 

Best,  Eugene  G. 

Bohensky,  Susan  E.  Russell 

Bossert,  H.  Irwin 

Boyd,  Jack  E. 

Campbell,  Kathryn  J. 

Cillo,  Livio  W. 

Corson,  Edgar  E. 

Davis,  Lynn  Dahlem      Al^^ 


Glunk,  Leo  A. 
Groner,  Dorothy  Himes 
Habot,  Earl  B. 
Harvey,  Joseph  S. 
Henderson,  Harold  L. 
Hopkins,  Judith  L. 
James,  William  B.  £ 

Kedersha,  Dennis  G. 
Kemrer,  Meade  F. 
King,  Bill 
Knerr,  Barbara 
McCleary,  Leon  A. 
McGuigan,  Frances  Cosgrove 
McLaurin,  William  D. 
McQuaid,  Ronald  J. 
Millman,  Jerry  H. 
Moss,  Joel  W. 
Norins,  Robert  S. 
Penno,  Jerry  A. 
Seidel,  Anne  E.  Sozzi 
Showers,  Richard  B. 
Squires,  John  D. 
Watov,  Eleanor  Mines 


'66 


Ackerson,  Carol  D. 
Ballinger,  Robert  1. 
Bendicks,  Leonard  S. 
Chamberlain,  Lynette 
Clinton,  Russell  M. 
Cole,  Brascal  B. 
Egbert,  John  S. 
Haydock,  Linda  Musgrove 
Hockley,  Eva  L.  Robinson 
Holley,  Nancy  Whittaker 
Johnston,  Bruce  W. 
Kerr,  Bruce  G. 
Lunt,  Anders 
Lunt,  Joan  Kipp 
Martins,  Ismael  A.  Caspar 
Mayer,  Dorothy  E. 
Michael,  William  M. 
Miller,  Danielle  E.  Davis 
Miller,  Joseph 
Milner,  Thomas  J. 
Morris,  Constance  Meyer 
Mullen,  Kevin  B. 
Nash,  D.  Jean 
Payne,  Cheryl  A. 
Peck,  Frederick 
Sherman,  Maureen  Thornley 
Stetson,  Joann  Rice 
Sweger,  William  H. 
Tyson,  James  A. 
Vandegrift,  Kenneth  H. 
Wilson,  Mary  Lu 


'71 


Adkins.  King  E. 
Anderson,  Ann  E.  Abbott 
Carroll,  Sue  Hohl 


Gansz,  Judith  E. 
Ginsburg,  Charles  A. 
Holby,  Robert  C. 
Kaufer,  Neil  H. 
Lee,  Lynne  Sestina 
Lipshutz,  Mordecai  B. 
Millar,  Nicholas  J. 
Miller,  Cynthia  A.  Pesto 
Moulton,  William  F. 
Oermann,  Linda  Pellegrini 
Schenk,  Phillip  A. 
Slifer,  Geoffrey  R. 
Spence,  John  A. 
Wainio,  Boris 
Washington,  Arthur 


'76 


Boehm,  Mark  F. 
Boese,  Marsha  A. 
Bush,  Karen  E. 
Chalmers,  Kathy  L. 
England,  Susan  L.  Ver  Wys 
Ergott,  Linda  C.  Nelson 
Glover,  Nancy  R. 
Graney,  Lorraine  Ormrod 
Keating,  Elizabeth  Reynolds 
Kenne,  Gary  D. 
Long,  Teresa  C. 
Magee,  Joanne 
Mendes,  Bonnie  N.  Campbell 
Mitchell,  Larry  L. 
Ragle,  Hilary  L. 
Reed,  Deborah  J. 
Riggins,  Robert  L. 
Runkel,  Wendy  A. 
Sardegna,  Jeff  T. 
Swenson,  Jeffrey  S. 
Terpko,  Marc  O. 
Tully,  John  M. 


'81 


Brodbeck,  Sharon  Kay  McGinnis 
Caffrey,  Michael  C. 
Lewis,  1st  Lt.  Sue  E.  E.  j 

Ulrich,  Deborah  J.  r 

Virgulti,  Heather  Manley 
Woodring,  Mark  D. 


Phnio  ■  BcKman  Archive 


If  you  know  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  these  alumni,  please  mail  the  Information  to:  The  Alumni  &  Parent  Relations  Office,  Lycoming 
College,  Wllliamsport,  PA  17701 
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